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riographers of the world are, by the combin- 
ed power of steam and printing, brought to 
almost every man’s door. By their produc- 
tions we live in the past as though we had 
been born in the early ages of the world, and 
had the fatal prerogative of the Wandering 
Jew, whose doom pronounced, was perpetu- 
al life, till He should come again, whom he 
reviled and cursed. Launching our shallop 
on the stream of time, we sail down either 
quick or slow, entering the bays and har- 
bors, exploring every coast, ascending to the 
source of every river, navigating every ocean, 
and making ourselves familiar with every 
people, and clime, and condition, until we 
reach the latitude and longitude of our own 
tand-point in the voyage of life. In some 
respects we are better able to judge of past 
than of cotemporary events. We look at 
facts and incidents with their origin and 
their results before us, and from them get 
lessons for the present time, and fore shad- 
owing of the future. He who has matricu- 
lated in this school, and prosecuted his cu- 
riculum of study diligently, will be well 
prepared for graduation with honor, and for 
usefulness, 
In calling the history of the past a school, 
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learning—as they exist under different teach- 
ers. In some, everything is shallow and 
superficial, and there is much that ministers 
to vice and crime; they are hot-beds of in- 
iquity, where youth is corrupted; while 
others are schools of virtue, sources of life 
and light to all the intellectual and moral 
powers—all depending on the controlling 
spirit or presiding genius of the place, whose 
throneand scepter, Busby like, will often be 
supreme. 

The Past will be to us a source of know- 
ledge and of virtue, or of vice, according as 
we give ourselves to one or another class of 
themes, and to one or another set of guides, 
and according to the measure of wisdom and 
judgment we ourselves shall exercise in 
scanning with a philosophical eye, what we 
see and hear. Wisdom and virtue are not - 
the necessary results of study—we may be 
guilty of dropping leaky buckets into well- 
filled wells, and drawing nothing up. 

Various are the methods we may pursue, 
and many are the collateral helps that may 
be employed, as with caftion we read and 
reflect. There is no more royal road to 
this knowledge than there was to Geometry, 
No short-hand methods—no labor-saving 
processes by which we can be benefitted 





wehave in our mind the remembrance of 


the differences among these seminaries of thoroughly master an already prepared skele- 


The first step to be taken is to prepare or 
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ton or outline of the world’s history, either | respects more important is it Sk iin saci 
ethnographically or chronologically arranged, | ourselves acquainted with the authors whose 
to be filled up at leisure as we have time and | works we read—their character, the times jp 
facts at command.” Assuming the importance| which they lived, the circumstances ude, 
of certain events, and receiving on trust the} which they wrote, their means of information, 
eras of their occurrence, we locate them up-} and thus to settle the degree of credit to he 
on the chart, and then reckoning backward | given to their testimony, and the Weight of 
from the point we occupy, or forward from | regard to be attached to their opinions and 
the beginning of time, we have the chart| juferences. Special qualifications are requi- 
dotted with landmarks by which the monot- site to be @ good historian—any man cay 
ony is broken, and with which, by the power | chronicle events, can write what the ancients 
of association, we give definiteness to our | call annals—but to write history, in its prop. 
idea of the time when other events have er acceptation, requires talents ofa high or. 
transpired. Any abridgement of universal | der. A celebrated historian of our own 
history will afford the material for this chart, | country, (Preseott,) reviewing the work of 
though it be but a dry detail of facts and another, (W. Irving, ) tells us: 
dates. It thas has its eiting Lord Bacon to, “Almost as many qualifications are de. 
the contrary, notwithstanding, who tells us, | manded for a perfect historian as Cicero stip- 
that “as for the corrtptions and moths of, lates fi rf . 
P “ iu ora perfect orator. He must be 
history, which are epitomes, the use ofthem |...) ; 
‘ 7 | strictly impartial, a lover of truth under all 
deserveth to be banished.” At this early| . ogee 
~ circumstances, and ready to declare it at al] 
cage of the atpdy of the past; ths eater te hazards; he must be deeply conversant with 


not prepared for the more useful works “4 whatever may bring into relief the character 





the philosophic historian—simple facts vend of the people he isdepicting, not merely with 


first needed ‘to inform hit what hes been} their laws, constitution, general resources, 
and when. Inconnection with the synchro-/ 14 all the other more visible parts of the 
nical arrangement of facts, should Le purea . | machinery of government, but with the nicer 
the topography of their occurrence. This) rioral and social relations, the informing 
will give definiteness and permanency to ouf | snirit which gives life to the whole, but «. 
knowledge of the world, for we shall thus capes the eye of a vulgar observer. Ifle 
have determined what has taken place. and) ja, to do with other ages and nations, le 
when and where. It is this last point that | must transport himself into them, expatriat- 
gives to Gibbon, in his masterly, and yetin| ing himself, as it were, from his own, in or 
some respects, justly censurable, History of} der to get the very form and pressure of the 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, | times he is delineating. He must be cov- 
much of his power to charm and fix the at- | scientious in his attentions to geography and 
“tention. He tells us he never thought of| chronology, an inaccuracy in which has bee 
studying the history of a people until he) fatal to more than one good philosophical his 
had mastered all that could be learned of its | tory,and mixed up with all these drier detail, 
geographical position, and every one is im-| he must display the various powers of the 
pressed with the accuracy and minuteness| novelist or dramatist, throwing his char 
of detail in the local descriptions, that char- | ters into lights and shades, disposing bit 
acterize his works. scenes so as to awaken and maintain an wW- 
flagging interest, and diffusing over tt 
whole, that finished style, without which his 
work will only become a magazine of ™ 


With the original sources of historic know- 
ledge the general reader cannot be expected 
to be familiar, though he should be acquain- | ”” ' 
ted with their relative worth, that he may | ®tials for the more elegant edifices of se 
know what dependence to put upon their) Tet writers.” ; 
testimony. But besides this, and in some’ But though it is true that a perfect histor 
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rere as Prescott tells us, never did and never | live in the respect and remembrance of Pat- 
will exist, yet there may be approximations | riotism and Piety, when their persecutors 
to it, and while we place our standard high, | and villifiers have perislfed from the recol- 
we may remember that men are fallible, | lections of maukind. 


and make due allowance for human infirmi- 


We want, therefore, to know something of 


ties A history will necessarily, to a certain | the men who “paint,” in order that we may 
extent, be the counterpart of the historian.| know what allowances to make for prejudi- 
The character of the man, his fitness or un- | ces, prepossessions, antipathies, religious bias 
fitness for his vocation will characterize his | and infidel bent of mind. 


work. Whe would expect to find an Eng- 
lishman in the days of our own Revolution, 


In scarcely any department of knowledge 
are the same rare qualities required as in the 


writing a correct and reliable account of the| Historiographer. He must! present the past 


rise, origin and struggles of the Colonies, or 
a Hughes a truthful narrative of the Reform- 
ation, or of Protestantism? 
When we read Voltaire’s histories, know- 
ing the previous character of the man, and 
the erying abuses of the charch in his day: 
we are prepared for a violent attack on re- 
vealed religion—we expect to see him con- 
founding the abuses of religion with religion 
itself, and when he brings all his wit and 
raillery to bear upon things sacred and di- 
vine, we are fortified against his sarcasms, 
So, too, when Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire is before us, though a 
work characterized by great discernment, 
profound research, and evidences of untiring 
industry, yet in our study of his life and 
character, having witnessed his dissipation 
and extravagance, and renunciation of Pro- 
testantism and pretended conversion to the 
Roman faith, his subsequent pretended re- 
conversion to Protestantism, his avowed un- 
belief and infidelity in regard to all religion, 
we are not surprised at his disingenuous- 
ness and hostility to Christianity, nor at 
the grossness and indelicacy he manifests in 
Latin foot-notes, where is collected enough 
that is vile, to pollute Sodom itself. When 
Hume is before us we are delighted with his 
ease, simplicity and refined attic elegance, 
but knowing him as the defender of the 
house of Stuart, we are rot surprised to find 
sophistry; and knowing his irreligion and 
avowed want of principle, we startle not at 
his statements, nor wonder at his mendacity 
and abuse of men who have filled a worthy 


with all the vividness of a present reality. 
He must give us not only dates and eventr, 
but trace them to their causes and results. 
He must scan the motives of the actors in 
the drama of life; and discriminate between 
what is true and false—what is hypothetical 
and sure Jt requires great flexibility of 
mind to be able to enter into the spirit of 
every age, and the situation of all classes of 
individuals, and truthfully delineate them. It 
implies a high degree of moral worth to be 
free from the biassing influence of corrup- 
tion, and beyond the temptation of pailiat- 
ing what issinful, and beautifying what is 
hideous. A man like Voltaire never could 
be a good historian, for he would prefer be- 
ing witty and satirical to being just and 
truthful. It is not every man of great know- 
ledge and strong powers of mind and patient 
study, that will make a good historian—the 
qualifications needed are peculiar. Let us 
then, when we put ourselves under the pi- 
lotage of the historian, ascertain his qualifi- 
cations for his work, for it is not every one 
that knows the snags and sunken reefs, and 
general outline of the channel, that ie capa- 
ble of conducting a bark safely on its peril- 
ous voyage. 

It is further very desirable and important 
that we make ourselves somewhatacquaint- 
ed with the languages and literature ‘of the 
most celebrated nations of the world, if we 
would get the full advantage of the study o: 
the history of the past. By these we may 
often trate their origin and mark their pro- 
gress. Of some nations but very little is 





place ia the world’s history, and who will 


known of their political history—itis mainly 
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through their literature that their civil pro- 
gress is to betraced. Indiais an example of 
this. Among her literary products we have 
no civil and political histories, but we find 
in the study of her sacred language, theSan- 
scrit, the most striking analogies with the 
Greek and Latin, the German and Slavic 
dialects, and thus the ties of kindred that 
connect it with the idioms of Europe, arein- 
contestibly established. 

(See an article in the Biblical Repository, 
vol. 3, page 709, for proof of this.) 

It will not, therefore, be labor lost, to give 
attention to Philology, in its bearings on his- 
torical research. This is a department of 
study; however, for the scholar, rather than 
the general stadent—this is the field to be 
explored by the learned who have taste and 
time for digging “roots’*—thought, by Hudi- 
bras, to flourish best on “barren ground.’ 

In the study of the past we must carry a 
spirit of discrimination with us, carefully 
distinguishirg between facts and fancies, 
between the authors assertions and argu- 
nents. His inferences, or opinions and judg- 
ments, are one thing—his facts, detailed and 
proved, upon which these opinionsand judg- 
ments are founded, are quite another thing, 
To read, therefore, properly, requires vigi- 
lance, freedom from bias, readiness in detect- 
ing sophistry, and a power of careful dis- 
crimination. The aim of the historian 
should be truth—he is to address our judg- 
ment, our reason, and not our feelings or our 
fancy. He must not trench on the poet’s 
province. 

There is much that is miscalled History 
—works lumbered up with details that 
might better be left and permitted to perish 
in oblivion, or given over to the Romancer 
and the Novelist—they may be facts, but 
they are of little consequence, they have no 
bearing on the character of the nation or age 
in which they occurred—they are neither 
causes nor effects, or illustrations of the spirit 
and development of the age and nation — 
The antiquarian might delight in them, but 
the philosopher or the practical man can 
make vo use of them. They belong to nar- 





rative history‘ which is the lowest species of 
this kind of writing, and here we would 
mark the distinction between this and his. 
tory which may be termed philosophical, or 
more properly that which alone is history in 
its true acceptation. Narrative gives us facts 
in their undress—merely correct and lively 
pictures of events, while true history jis, 
combination of events, together with their 
rise and results. We might gaze upon the 
mere details of what has been, as children 
look at pictures, for amusement, and with 
no better result. We might see the passing 
pageant as we look upon a moving panos 
rama, but if we do not philosophize upon it, 
seeking to trace events to their origin and 
consequences, we might as well not know 
what has been, or might as well read fiction 
and fable, and the tales of Genii and Giants 
Of late anew era has dawned upon the 
world, and as history is now being written, 
we have minute details traced as above, we 
have statistics, legislation, progress in the 
arts and sciences, civilization in its march, 
and the causes of the grandeur and decay of 
nations, and thus it becomes as T'yler styles 
it, “Philosophy teaching by example.” 

It is high praise to say of a historian as 
has been said of Sallust, by Hannah More— 
“He unfolds the internal principles of ac- 
tion, dissects the hearts and minds of his 
personages, develops complicated circum- 
stances, furnishes the clue to trace the laby- 
rinth of causes and effects, and assigns to 
every incident its proper motive.” And yet 
this is what every historian should do ; this 
being done there is no better, no more fruit- 


‘fal field in which we can work, or school in 


which we can gain the most important earthly 
knowledge. 

We propose now to consider some of the 
many motives that may influence usto give 
attention to the study of the past. And 
first, (for we are not opposed to seeking 
amusement under proper regulations) i 
will afford matter to interest and amuse us 
Here curiosity can be gratified and the love 
of the marvellous be fully met. Here we 
have not only the fabulous and false to bv 
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gcanved in order to arrive at trutli—but in | or perhaps we should say recurring phares 
studying truth itself we shall find that there | of fashion. Here we shall find in the sober 
ig much truth that is strange, stranger than | details of voyagers and travelers, facts as 
fiction—as to the marvellous, Gulliver or | funny as fiction ever fancied, and truths as 


Munchausen never saw stranger sights than 
have found a place in sober history, and 


strange asromances ever revealed. They 
only need to be winnowed from the wheat, 


been deliberately detailed as matters of! the crop will be found to be abundant, but 


fact. 
" Wonderful stories of wild men and wild 


women found in the woods of France and 
Germany, have been written, and by Lin- 
neus gravely introduced into his work as 
forming the connecting link between the 
human race and the monkey tribe. Sir 
Walter Raleigh tells usin his history of 
Guiana, “of men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders,’’ and whose single and 
only eye is placed, not where Virgil placed 
the eye of Polyphemus in the middle of the 
forehead—but where one among the an- 
cients proposed to placein every man a 
window—in the middle of the breast. The 
Patagonians were described by those who 
first visited them as a race of giants, sustain- 
ing the relation to other men that the mas- 
todon does to lower animals. 
Many authors have related that the famous 
Otho, Archbishop of Mayence was beseiged 
and devoured by an army of rats. Dyoni- 
sius Halicarnassus lived in an enlightened 


age, the Augustan age, and yet he gravely 
tells us that by thecommand of the Augur 


Nevius arazorcuta whetstone, and that |. 


whether worth the winnowing is a question 
yet tobe resolved. If men want amuse- 
ment they can find it in the pasages of the 
historians as well as in the pages of the nov- 
elista, and having been presented as truth— 
they will lead to an exercise of the mental 
powers in canvassing their claims to be so 
received, and hence we shall be led to an- 
other motive prompting to this study—which 
is this, 

“It will call into play all our intellectual 
and moral powers.’’ 


In reading history we are to discriminate 
between the false and true, the precious and 
the vile our judgment, good sense, and pene- 
tration are all to be exercised. We are 
neither to be credulous and believe all—nor 
with Voltaire exercise an “inveterate Pyr- 
rhonism” that believes nothing. Reflecting 
on what we read we shall avoid being car- 
ried away by the artful Rhetorician in his 
play upon our passions and imagination, or 
by his appeals to our prejudices. And as 
with minds awake we read and reflect, we 
shall find memory becoming more powerful, 


Castor and Pollux fought in Beg hye judgment more exact, the whole mind more 


Romans against the Latins—that two rivers 
turned their course to favor the inhabitants 
of Cuma, and that a statue of Fortune 
epoke certain words twice over, (vide 
Priestleys Lectures,) Credat Judzeus! 


But it is not only the marvellous that we 


penetrating and its comprehension enlarged. 
Among other things in its perusal, we are 
called upon to exercise the privileges and 
discharge the duties of jurymen and judges; 


or we are to be self-constituted courts of 


Equity, for doing justice to men and nations. 


Weare to canvass the proof—question the 


can find—there is much which tho’ not ap-| witnesses and givea verdict, and when in- 


pealing to our credulity is yet amusing—as 


terested partisans and truckling politicians 


we regard the manners and customs, and | or gelf-ecking eulogists or starving literati 
singularites and contrarieties of different attempt to glogs over the vices and exalt as 
People in different ages, and in different | virtuous the base,or falsify in regard to facts, 
quarters of the globe. Here we shall often| we are to tear off the flimsy covering, un- 
be reminded that “degustibus non disputan- | rayel the sophistical web and leave men and 
dum” Here we shall have passing in re-{ events nakedly exposed to the eye of truth. 





view before us the sonstant and ever shifting There has been so much of this partial 
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writing of events and character. So much 
false coloring thrown over the doings and 
designs of men, that we do not much won- 
der that Lord Oxford should exclaim to his 
son, “Oh quote me not history—for that I 
know to be false; or that Horace Walpole 
should be a sceptic in regard to the truth of 
history in general—tho’ we have no sympa- 
thy with him in his “Historic doubts’’—for 
it lays the axe at the root of all faith and 
trust. It is recorded of his father, Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, that in his last illnesshe was 
asked if he would have some book of histo- 
ry read to him—and he replied, “It is too 
late to be amused with works of fiction.”— 
There has been too much false history writ- 
ten, a venal pen has been too often employ- 
ed at the dictation of men. Cicero employ- 
ed unscrupulous pens to laud his consulship, 
and falsify in regard to it, and he has not 
lacked those who have gone and done like- 
wise. 

Besides these, there have been literary im- 
postures palmed upon the world. Writers 
have detailed as matters of fact—things 
which have not happened. And des- 
cribed what they saw and heard— 
when it was all imaginary. The pre- 
tended narratives of facts of Varillas, a 
French historian—a long while enjoyed a 
good reputation —and the works of Gregorio 
Reti, whose pen was quickened by hunger, 
were often sought for, because containing 
anecdotes of English history not elsewhere 
found, and for the very good reason, that he 
was indebted to his fancy for them. Letus 
learn from their examples what we are to 
do in studying the past and see how it may 
minister to intellectual improvement, if 1t 
prompt us to examine testimony as jury- 
men or judges—scanning whatis true and 
separating it from the false. Especially 
does it become the American citizen—not to 
assume without examination what panderers 
to royality or despotism have sad when 
with terms of reproach they have spoken of 
men whose crime in their eyes, has been 
their opposing with noble ardor and patri- 
otic zeal, the usurpations of tyrants and as- 





Le 


serting the natural and inalienable rights of 
men. Who knows not that Calumny has 
always been heaped upon the Hampdeng 
and Sydneys, the Cromwells and Washing. 
tons, and Kossuths of our race. 

But again in the past the most splendid 
models of literary excellence are to be 
found. We say this without disparagement 
to the writers of the present day, of whom 
there are many, worthy of great praise—but 
it will be conceded that in the past we have 
world renowned specimens of what mind 
can do, and of which the world may well 
be proud. These products of the most gifted 
of the sons and daughters of science and cf 
song may be used by us as models, not as 
copies. Weare not to be like the China- 
man who in manufacturing a new garment 
for a foreigner with an old one as a guide 
made rents and sewed them up again, and 
put on patches and butions half worn out, 
until it was difficult to distinguish between 
the old one and the vew. We are to em- 
ploy the literary gems to which we have re- 
ferred as wells of thought,sources of inspim- 
tion and suggestive influence, and as means 
of mental discipline and culture. 

Here the poet may plume his wings fora 
heavenward flight, the metaphysician shar- 
pen his powers of mental analysis—the om- 
tor fire his soul and fit himself to utter 
burning words of thought that penetrate, the 
historian polish his style and enlarge his 
powers of generalization and philosophical 
criticism andmanner of presenting truth. Let 
it not besaid that nature must do this for 
us—that genius needs not such adventitious 
help. That this aping of the literary giatts 
of other days, is death to originality and 
improvement, and independence of thought; 
all’men are not bor geniuses—the mas of 
men need aid—they are all the better for 
having models. There isa literary deper- 
dence of age on age, and we must not un- 
justly withhold the meed of praise due 
the past, ner neglect to improve by it. We 
have'no sympathy with a rutbless onslaught 
against classical learning and literature. It 
isa war which ignorance or aflectatiou of 
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superior wisdom or mistaken piety—faney- 
ing it sees in cifissical study something per- 
nicious has sometimes waged. 

Some of the very men who have been 
drawn into this contest are themselves illus- 


as anexample. How extravagant have been 
his eulogists—seven illustrious cities, we are 
told disputed the right of having given birth 
to this greatest of poets. He is declared to 
have been born of a prophetess, and drops of 


trations of its beneficent uses, and others honey are fabled to have been distilled in 


plainly show their need, But it is not only 
to the classics of Greece and Rome, that our 
subject points; not merely to the repositories 
of wit and wisdom that are found in langua- 
ges now dead; there is ulso in the past of 
living languages, and in our owr vernacular 
models of literary excellence demanding our 


homage. : 

Again—In the study of the past we see 
age acting on age—the preceding leaving its 
mark on that which follows and affecting it 
for wealor for woe. This is most emphati- 
cally true im literature. Homer versified by 
Pope tells us that 


“Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground, 
Another race the following spring supplies; 

They fall successive, and succcssive rise. 

So generations in their course decay; 

80 flourish these, when those are pass’d away.” 


In one sense this is true, but not in every 
sense, there is a higher connection between 
age and age, from century to century— 
than that which exists between the succes- 
sive foliage of our forests. The bays and 
leafy crowns that have graced the temples of 
the sons of science and of song have not al- 
ways been righteously distributed. Too 
much honoris accorded frequently to the 
honored few who have stood out boldly from 
the miiititude, and too little to the many 
whose mingled contributions have helped to 
form and fashion the men of fame, and 
given them their greatness. We may con- 
cede to the few,distinguished talents, genius 
superiority to the mass about them; but we 
must not blind ourselves to the fact which 
will probably appear on investigation, tha; 

for a long time prior to their day the scintil- 
lations have been sparkling, and the rays of 
light streaking forth, which are finally con- 
<entrated and made to pour a bright and 


his infant lips. The first sounds be uttered 
were musical as the song of birds. Apollo 
was his Sire, and a “wonderful genealogy 
was contrived industriously to raise our idea 
to the highest where Gods and Goddesses, 
Mases, Kings and Poets link in a descent, 
and Homer among them.” 

There have been no bounds to his praises, 
and to this day they are chanted by many 
a Professor of Grecian literature, and we de- 
ny not that he deserveth much. But who 
does not know that it is and has been con- 
tended plausibly if not successfully that his 
greatest work which has given him his world 
wide fame is after all not his entirely—but 
the production of different authors, a com- 
pilation and amalgamation of many minor 
poems, skillfully fused into one graphic 
whole. It may possibly be “the tyranny of 
eriticism’’—it may be “detraction pouring 
the waters of bitterness,” and yet Nau- 
crates points out the source in the library of 
Memphis, in a temple of Vulcan which he 
says the blind bard completely pillaged and 
D’Israeli in his curiosities of literature says: 
Undoubtedly there were good poets before 
Homer; how absurd to suppose that a finish- 
ed aud elaborate poem could be the first!— 
We have indeed accounts of anterior poets, 
and apparently of Epics, before Homer; their 
names have come down to us. Aelian noti- 
ces Syagrus who composed a poem on the 
seige of Troy and Suidas, the poem of Cor- 
rinnusfrom which it is charged that Homer 
greatly borrowed. Now if this be so,and there 
are such names as Perault and Hedelin and 
Vico, and Bently, and Wolf among the crit- 
ics and scholars to support it—then indeed 
some of his laurels should be distributed to 
those who perished unhonored and unsung. 
Take Virgil, the greatest of Roman poects— 
the Mantuan bard—no one questions but 





dazzling radiance thro’ them. Take Homer 


athe drew largely from the Illiad and 
Odyssey. 
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The immortal Shakspeare, “fancy’s child, 
who warbled his native wood notes wild,” 
is another illustration of our posi- 
tion. As to Homer so to him, we accord 
great praise. We believe him to have been 
an intellectual giant, to have had a profound 
knowledge of human nature, and we can not 
restrain the smile of contempt at Voltaire 
when he says that Hamlet “appears the 
work of a drunken savage,’”? and at Hume 
who represents him as “without any instruc- 
tion, either from the world or books’’—yet 
he, genius that he was, was indebted to his 
predecessors and cotemporaries in no small 
degree. His works themselves give evidence 
that he must have had sume acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek, and it may be the 
modern languages, and we are assured that 
whatever there was in English, whether or. 
iginal or translations which could be of use 
to him in his poetical object, he had studied. 
He traveled in his youth; was familiar with 
the bards and songsters of the age before 
him, and they were not few—these poets of 
the multitude fed his fancy and inspired his 
mind with passion, and fitted him for his 
work. 

This truth thus illustrated in literature is 
also established by the investigations of sci- 
ence. The germ of Bacon’s boasted theory 
of induction may be traced in the works of 
Aristotle, and the mathematical discoveries 
of Leabritz, particularly his differential Cal- 
culus was cotemporaneous without collusion 
with Newton’s fluxions, and long before 
either appeared in this county, an American 
boasted of his having discovered them—thus 
leading to the belief that some previous 
scholar had given some glimmering of this 
truth, which led these three explorators to 
their discovery. 

The indebtedness of Columbus to the 
Scandinavian vuyagers might also be enlarg- 
ed upon. 

In this way the study of the past, shows 
us age acting on age, the preceding leaving 
mark on that which follows. 

Again—In the study of the past we read 
the recorded experience of mankind, aad get 





ee 
instruction so that were we but dwarfs in 


intellect—yet being furnished with th, 
shoulders of the giants of other days to 
stand upon, we tower above them and see 
farther than they could. We often hear men 
wish to live life over again—that js, they 
desire to have life prolonged so that they 
may profit by their experience. Let them 
study history aright and they will have the 
substance of their wish. The past was peo 
pled with men of like passions with us—oy 
the page of history they pass before us as in 
amoving panorama—or the pages of auto. 
biography, in their letters and diaries, and 
on the pages of the philosophic historian ye 
see them in youth, in manhood and decline, 
we see them planning, prosecuting, achiev. 
ing and reaping the results. The warrior 
plana his sieges, projects his modes of attack, 
scales the fortresses of his enemies, and 
makes their Gibraltars and so called impreg. 
nable fortresses like the walks of Jericho 
after the rams horn had been blown. En- 
battled legions are dispersed before him and 
captives follow in his train. Hector is 
dragged in cruel triumph round the tomb of 
Patroclus—the determination “delenda est 
Carthago”’ is carried out to the letter. Hav- 
nibal crosses the Alps. Napoleon follows 
in his steps. An Augustulus succeeds in 
the process of time to Augustus, anda would 
be Napoleon, in the person of Louis to the 
Corsican. Here is recorded the mingled 
triumphs and defeats of the worlds ensls- 
vers. Isitworth the toil and time and 
blood? Will it pay the cost? Does it not 
teach us that if the people were wig, there 
are games at which kings could not play? 

The student—the aspirant for literary 
fame, in the study of the past walks before 
us. He gets his reward; he fills a niche in 
fames temple, and the world have learned 
from his works that 

There lived a man. 


It is perhaps said of him that his wisdom 
great, excelling the wisdom of “all the chil- 
dren. of the East. He was wiser than all 
men, than Ethan the Ezrahite and Hema, 
and Chalcol, and Darda, and his fame in 4] 
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the means of its recall, gives us the boon we 
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the nations round about.” But if he has not 
studied for a purpose—if he can not show 
results that are treasures to mankind, then 
the history of his futile toils, will of itself 
be the treasury from whence we draw les- 
sons to benefit and instruct ourselves. 

The ambitious man seeking for office- 
honors, the aspirants for crowns, and cardi- 
nal hats, and triple tiaras, and the minor of- 
fices of state, pass before us. We see them 
plotting and deceiving, poisoning, and ac- 
ceomplishing their purposes, and we hear 
their moans, exclaiming “uneasy lies the 
head that wears acrown.’’? We hear them 
jn their degradation from office bemoaning 
their condition, or disappointed 1m their pur- 
suit and defeated, blaming all but the real 
authors of their ruin— themselyes— and 
sometimes with rash precipitation, like that 
ardent republican, Cassius, at Phillippi, be- 
coming self-destroyers, 

Here, too, the yotary of sensual pleasure 
passes in our sight; we see him pursuing a 
shadow— 

“Fair outside, 
Within, corrupted and corrupting still; 
Ruined and ruinous; her sure reward, 
Her total recompense wasstill 
Vexation, disappointment and remorse.” 


Ex uno disce omnes— 

Thus, in this recorded experience of man- 
kind is the wish of man to live life over a- 
gain, virtually enjoyed. It may be true that 
asno two men’s faces are exactly alike, so 
the experience of no two men exactly tally, 
but this much is certain in the general line- 
aments, there will be verisimilitudes, “as in 
water, face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man toman. God, in giving us the past, or 


crave, but alas! how true the remark of Cole- 
ridge, “that experience is too often like the 
stern lights of a ship, illuminating only the 
pathway gone over.” Mankind profit not 
by the experience of others—seldom by their 
own. 

Again—This is a good school for the 
study of political economy. This next to 


chart. Wesay next to the Bible, for this 
has no rival in the true statesman’s estimate, 
and this too is history—but a history of 
the Theocracy. Next to God’s book—the 
past as exhibited in history profane, as it is 
called to distinguish it from the sacred page 
is the true chart to guide amid the currents 
and eddies, and snags and sand-bars—the 
rocks and whirlpools, where danger lurks or 
openly shows herself threatening ruin. The 
Earlof Chatham made history his favorite 
study, and so will every jurist and states- 
man who would fully equip himself to legis- 
late for anation. Here will he find data for 
settling the most important questions that 
present themselves, Here he studies the 
progress of nations, in actual operation, and 
not in theory. Here he is let behind the 
curtain and beholds the hidden springs of 
human affairs, But not only in the political 
—also in the ecclesiastical and religious 
economy of our race shall we find it bene- 
ficial. To the Divine it is as important as 
to the Statesman. Indeed church and state 
have in their history been intimately allied, 
and most disastrously too for both—an un- 
holy alliance. Except in a Theocracy they 
can not be conjoined without mutnal dam- 
age. The province of the priest and king 
are and must be kept distinct. Religion is 
to sway by moral means and leave the sword 
to Cesar. Christ only is competent to the 
possession and exercise of all power in 
heaven and on earth. History shows us that 
disaster and ruin ensues when Christ’s king- 
dom and the kingdoms of this world are 
made to coalesce in the hands of men assu- 
ming to be Christ’s vicegerents and ruling 
in his name. Here in this study of the 
past we get confirmation ofthe truth and 
heavenly origin of the christian religion. No 
where in all the history of the ‘world can 
we find any thing to compete with it— 
Here we learn the utter inadequacy of man 
unaided to devise a rhorality so pure, a code 
of law so just, and a system of doctrines and 
duties, and hopes so admirably adapted to 
the nature and capabilities and longings of 





the Bible is the statesman’s and the patriot’s 


universal man. The world at its best estate 
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failed to doit, but the man of Nazareth and 
the fishermen of Galilee accomplished this— 
claiming for it a heavenly original. 

Then again history shows us, even the re- 
searches of infidels themselves, being the 
proot, the fulfillment of prophecy. Volney 
has given us striking and most minute con- 
firmations of the ancient prophecies,and 
Gibbon too, so that as we travel over the 
ruins of places that were once the “glory of 
kingdoms,’”? and “Queen cities,” with the 
Bible in our hands, we seem when reading 
prophecy to be reading anticipative history. 
The correspondence of the present condition 
in contrast with the precedent glory shows 
the inspiration of the penmen who told us 
what would transpire, ages before it was 
verified, and whose declarations seemed to 
cotemporaries like the ravings of folly and 
insanity. Here God is seen acting as the all 
wise disposer of men and nations, and by 
his providence intervening and interposing 
in the affairs of the race, restraining and 
overruling the wickedness of men, and lead- 
ing them, tho’ they mean not sa, to accom- 
plish his purposes and advance his designs. 
Here the most careless can not but see the 
finger of the Almighty, governing kings and 
kingdoms, prolonging or contracting the du- 
ration of Empires, and making the ambition 
of one and the avarice of another, and the 
tyranny ofa third, andthe usurpation of a 
fourth, and the virtues ofa fifth all conspire 
to the accomplishment of desirable results. 


But lest we should weary the patience of 
our readers we must forbear any farther en- 
largement on this subject, we have hardly 
begun to tell of the multiplied motives that 
throng upon us, and the abundant advanta- 
ges that flow from the study of the past. 


1t furnishes matter to amuse and interest 
us 


It calls into exereise all our mental and 


moral powers. 
Enables us to do justice to the maligned 
and the mistakenly lauded. 


Furnishes us splendid models of literary 
excellence and artistic skill, 





—~— 


Exhibits the action of age upon age p: 
gressively. 

Presents us the recorded experience of 
mankind. 


Gives lesson of instruction to statesmen 
in regard to civil government and to the )j. 
vine in regard to Ecclesiastical policy ap; 
religious truth. Proves to us the divinity of 
the christian religion and shows us God ms 
ployed in all the “good and ill that chequers 
life. 

Had we time and space we would like » 
speak of its liberalizing influence,of its te. 
dency to make us contented with our lot a3 
Americans. We would like to show hoy jt 
represses pride and vain glorying and leads 
from the perishable to that which is per- 
manent. And how when rightly viewed it 
prompts usto “act well our part.” This 
world of evanescent glories affords abund. 
ant fields for the most diligent explorations 
We are not confined in our examinations jo 
the history of the Adamic race. Geology 
opens up wider fields for investigation i 
the physical departments of creation, and 
Natural Science tells us of beasts, birds and 
reptiles in a pre-zedamite earth. But eva 
in confining ourself to the past 6000 yer 
we have in authentic and written reconis 
cities with their towers and palaces, cours 
with their advocates, and temples with their 
priests, and popular assemblies with patrios 
and demagogues, and palaces with ther 
tyrants passing in review before us, and we 
see that which has been and that which is— 
Profitably may we muse amid the ris, 
even the physical ruins of the past wih 
their mental and moral associations a 
some instances we can not even find the site 
of what covers many a page of descriptive 
history. Inother cases a few ruins mak 
where once stood cities filled with the ham 
of busy men and women. We sometime 
find; says a traveler—a palace of which 
nothing remains but the courts and wails 
sometimes. temple whose perystile is half 
thrown down, and now a portico ora galley 
or a triumphal arch. Here stands a g10" 
of columns, and there another ranged 2 
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sows of such length as to seem like rows of 
trees. On which side soever we look, the 
earth is strewed with vast stones half Luried 
with broken entablatures, damaged capitols, 
disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, violated 
tombs, and altars defiled with mud.’’ 


Oh how is pride rebuked and glorying 
silenced, and how emphatic is the lesson 
here read to those whose ambition is bound- 
ed’by the earths horizon. Thus imitating 
those whose record is seen in the cities, walls 
hanging gardens, towers and terraces, artifi- 
cial lakes, broad canals, colossal pyramids, 
and giant statuary,that was once the wonder 
of the world. But now he who would ad- 
mire them, must trace them in their ruin 
and contend with the wild beasts who dwell 
among them, and risk being bitten by the 
scorpion and poisonous reptile who claims 
them for his home. It will be matter of 
smal] moment to us a century hence, wheth- 
erwe move in one circle or another. Were 
kings or priests or politicians, plebeans or 
patricians, whether our heritage was wealth 
or poverty, and our place the master or the 


' menial. The question will be not alone, 


what work we did but how we did it. Both 
what and how. Did we live fora purpose? 
and that not a selfish and a sordid one, but 
benevolent and enlarged? The man who 
actson principle—who lives as we were told 
two weeks since for posterity,” and seeks 
renown by endeavoring to reform abuses.— 
Whois content to be abased and abused, 
satisfied that posterity willdo him justice— 
he is the man who has read history right.— 
It has been the fate of al who have lived to 
good purpose—to be while living thus re- 
viled; but posterity reveres them, and the 
world acknowledges their worth. Present 
reward is accorded to the plodding earth 
grubbing, sand-washing, muck-rake, men 
who live alone for money, who are mean 
enough to make it their master—Gold 
being their God. They have their reward; the 
World flatters them while they live and multi- 
tudes who despise them at heart, pay them 


* The substance of this article was delivered as a 
before the Detroit Young Men’s Society. 





the lying homage ofan external respect. 
There are but few like Themistocles whose 
daughter was courted and sought by two 
citizens, one of whom had merit and the 
other had money. He preferred the worthy 
man, saying he had rather she should have a 
man without money rather than money with- 
outa man, The poet, the painter, the met- 
aphysician, the scientific man, the true pa- 
triot and philanthropist, the worlds great re- 
former and regenerator must live and labor 
contented to be while living, rejected and 
reprobated, reviled and reproached, leaving 
it to after ages to do justice to their memory. 
The exceptions to this rule, but prove it true. 
It were easy to fill a page with illustrations, 
They would be the names that stand high- 
est as the world’s great men. The names 
that figure most conspicuously in song and 
seience, in arts and arms, in inventions and 
discoveries, in promoting peace and plenty, 
in exhibiting piety, patriotism and philan- 
thropy. The men whom posterity crowns— 
cotemporaries cursed—their fellows canon- 
aded, whom we are called to canonize, and 
those whom the fathers slew, the children 
honor with sepulchres and monumental mar- 
ble. Soisit—the udgment of the world is 
changed®-history records their deeds, and 
justice performs for them an apotheosis— 
From the history of the past then let us get 
our pole star. Live for an object, and let it 
be a worthy one. 
*Be just and fear not, 


Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country, 
Thy God and Truth.” 





For the Miscellany. 


“IT IS NOT ALL OF LIFE TO 
LIVE ?” 


BY ANNA A-——., 


Taree are in the world dispositions di- 
rectly opposite ;—goo and evil, just and 
unjust, moral, and depraved. Into such a 
world came a “living soul,” a spirit un- 
conscious of its powers and destiny. It had 
no habitation, no place of refuge, and i 
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became unhappy because it did not possess 
a visible form. It beheld a fragrant flower, 
lovely and pure, rejoicing in the glorious 
sunbeams, and wished it possessed the same 
perceivable beauty. Its wish was granted, 
and a humble flower gave its perfume to the 
breeze. Myriads of insects sported around 
it—the sweet songsters of the grove oft 
gave their joyous notes, and oft the gay 
plumaged humming-bird came to gather its 
sweets. Yet the spirit was dissatified, for 
the pleasure it derived did not equal its no- 
ble capacities; therefore it sighed for a 


change. 

A golden hued butterfly rested for a mo- 
ment on the roseate cup, then expanding its 
wings flew away. The spirit gazed, and de- 
sired, in its sadness, to be as merry and free. 
Instantly its delicate petals expanded, and 
and becoming fairy-like wings, it flew light- 
ly onward. Now it settled on the waving 
tufts of grass, then glided on o’er hill and 
dale, till weary it sank to rest with the 
setting sun. The night breeze swept by 
and morning came. Again the beautiful 
butterfly resumed its fruitless wanderings, 
until tired of its unuseful life, it became 


disheartened. 
It had in all its past history on earth, 


watched the busy, toiling bee, that went 
forth daily to its labor, and it had perceived 
the life of the little insect was not spent in 
idle weariness. Thespirit then assumed the 
more humble form of the bee, and went 
forth to its allotted task. During the long 
summer day it toiled to gather the sweet 
store,’ being happy that its life was not pass- 
ed in entire unusefulness, Time rolled on, 
and the heaven-born spirit found that the 
object of its mission was not accomplished ; 
that this was not, could not be the end of its 
existence ; that to toil for sdf did not give 


scope to all its power. 
n its busy task it had seen a form unlike 


all others, which seemed animated by some 
inner principle like itself, which flower, but- 
terfly, or bee did not possess. It longed to 
be clothed in the symmetry and beauty that 
belonged to a being endowed with an im- 
mortal mind. 





Ite desire was not in vain, and the “living 


spirit”’ became an inmate of a form with 
which the Creator had endowed his children 
It gazed upon the new world that Opened 
before it, and for the first time comnuned 
with those who were gifted far aboye all 
other terrestrial things. It mingled in the 
busy scenes of life—frequented the throng. 
ed hall and place of merriment in search of 
happiness, and bowed before the ido] god 
of fashion. 


Ambition next arrested its footsteps, anj 
it strove by untiring diligence to reach) the 
highest pinnacle of fame, that the worj 
might call it great. But still, in its hours of 
meditation, it was more unhappy than it had 
been in previous days. The soun was not 
satisfied—its works did not at all equal jts 
noble and God-given faculties. It had see 
energy and talent spent in the projection of 
futile plans, and man’s greatest power 
grossly perverted. 

It was weary of life and desired to pos 
from earth, till a sweet voice was heard, ay. 
ing—“Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest; 
take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
fot Iam meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls.” Then the 
spirit knelt in prayer, and as it prayed it 
grew more fervent, till the soul had tasted 
and drank deep of a Heavenly Father's 
love. 

It went forth again to the world purified 
and redeemed. It had found that “it was 
not all of life to live’; that tire consisted 
in a harmonious developement of ail its ca 
pacities and conformity to all the laws of 
its mental and moral nature. 

Marcu 9th. 





Curtpnoop is like a mirror, catching and 
reflecting images all around it. Remember 
that an impious, profane, or vulgar thought 
may operate upon a young heart like a ca 
less spray of water thrown upon polished 
steel staining it with rust that no after effurs 
can efface. 
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THE STAR OF HOPE. 


—a 


BY REV. I. K. FULLER. 


«hich hope we have as an anchor to the soul.” — 


— the soul? 
an anchor to 
wr eapaieasines wilt 
And will it guide us from the goal, 
Up to the mansions of the blest? 
Then fear with all its gloomy train, 
Shall never vex my soul again. 


Hope is a star, BO poets say, 

By far the loveliest of its kind, 
Smiling in each pellucid ray, 

It flings upon the immortal mind, 
The brightest spark, the purest gem, 
That decks the soul’s bright diadem. 


When Israel out of Egypt fled, 
And journeyed by Divine command, 
‘Twas Hope their pilgrim footsteps led, 
Until they reached the promised land. 
Bo, voyagers across life’s sea. 
Repose their trust, sweet Hope, in thee. 


But Hope its richest radiance flung 

By night upon old Bethlehem’s plains, 
When Angel-voices sweetly sung. 

And Judah's shepherds heard their strains. 
“Glory to God, good will to men,” 
Hope pointed to a Savior then. 


And is there hope that griefand 
No more the spirit shall annoy? 
That hearts shall recognize, and reign, 
And rival in unmingled joy? 
In regions of superna] bliss, 
Too heavenly for a world like this. 


Yes, the deep fountains of the heart, 
Sprung by affliction’s torturing touch, 
And sorrow with its keenest smart, 
May bring us abguish overmuch: 
But Hope unveils a glorious prize, 
A land of rest above the skies. 


Transcendant Star! we fix our eyes 
On thee, until beyond this life 

We meet, where pleasure never dies, 
Far from this scene of sin and strife. 

Where Hopevis Jost in real sight. 

And parted friends shall re-unite. 





Tose are ever the most ready to do jus- 
tice to others who feel that the world has 
done justice to them. 





For the Miscellany. 
PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


BY REV. E. H. PILCHER, A. M. 

Waar is civilization? What has been its 
progress? What cause operates most favor- 
ably to its advancement? 

The answer to these questions will form 
the body of this article. They are grave 
questions—questions full of interest to soci« 
ety. They each havea close connection 
with the other, or at least they follow con- 
secutively in the order in which I have plac- 
ed them. In this order I shall endeavor to 
answer them. In the solution of the first of 
the series, it will be well to examine some- 
what into the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, so as to ascertain as far as 
possible the designs of our relationship to 
each other, the physical world and the fu- 
ture. They who best understand and fulfil 
these relations must be recognized as being 
most highly civilized. This standard can- 
not be applied unless these things them- 
selves are understood. We bear towards 
each other at the same time a dependent and 
an inftuential relation; so that we form the 
character of others, and are ourselves mould- 
ed by them. 

This anomalous fact stands out before us 
in every direction. He who thinks himself 
independent and uninfluenced by others, 
knows neither himself, nor the laws of as- 
sociation. Human society is an intricate 
net-work, and though it may be difficult to 
trace it out in all its dependencies, yet they 
exist. Men are imperceptibly moulded in 
their habits of lifeand modes of thought 
by their associations. This is so plain a 
fact, that it is not necessary to enter into any 
argumentation to establish it. This thought 
is full of practical importance, to those es- 
pecially, who have the formation of the 
character of the young committed to them. 
I use the term character here, in its legiti- 
mate sense. It is not to represent what we 
may appear to be, but what we are in our+ 
selves. The appearance and the reality are 
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not always coincident. But man would have 
character, if he were entirely secluded from 
human association. Under these circum- 
stances his character would receive an im- 
press from external nature, and he would be 
fierce and terrible, or mild and bland, as 
he struggled with rough and rugged, or with 
soft and pleasant scenes. Hence arise chief- 
ly the different characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the various nations of the globe. 


Whence came the varieties of the human 
race, if not from this cause? Therefore in 
estimating either the progress or degree of 
civilization, it cannot be determined by any 
particular polish of manners, inasmuch as 
this would not be a certain, but a movable 
standard. What to a Scotchman would be 
the height of polish, to the Frenchman 
would be perfect boorishness. 

Brave and high minded men can not be 

uced amid scenes of luxury and de- 
bauchery. They, whose time is occupied 
with works of fiction, must receive a taint 
from them. Here are two relations that 
need to be well understood. We also hold 
an intimate relation to the future, and as. we 
consider that future, so will it have its im- 
press upon us. It is said, with much truth, 
that the people will not rise higher than 
their religion. An important ingredient in 
the religion of mankind, is their view of a 
future state. If it is regarded asa state of 
revelry and mirth, or of sport and hunting, 
or of purity and sacred joy, so will be their 
opinions of the highest bliss on earth, and 
such also, will be their aspirations. 

In considering this question, we are not 
to inquire first what are men’s opinions on 
this subject, but what they ought to be, and 
having formed the standard of truth, then 
to ascertain how nearly, these opinions come 
to it. If we are thoroughly convinced that 
our own actions have an impress, which is 
to be felt in another state for weal or woe, 
it will make us thoughtful in regard to them, 
but if otherwise, we shall be indifferent.— 
Having cleared the way, I will now give a 
a brief answer to the first question—What 
is civilization? The answer is this, ¢ clear, 





ne, 


appropriate, full and harmonious develog s 
ment of the physical, mental, moral, and 

cial powers of man. I say social, because 
although it is included in the moral, jt . 


usually separated from it. 

If there exists a defect in either of y, 
particulars entering into the definition, we 
have but partial civilization. Let this be 
remembered, a8 it will be of much ug jy 
determining its progress, as well as the most 
efficient cause for its promotion. Let 
not mistake in estimating the necessary hy. 
mony, which must exist, Harmony Mies 
be estimated unless we understand the fee 
lation of the various parts and the offi. 
each is designed to perform. Harmony ap} 
beauty are nearly synonimous terms,and may 
be used interchangeably, in this article :« 
they both have reference to the adaptation 
to the purposes designed. That is the mo 
harmonious, which proceeds on with the rex. 
est regularity and the least disturbance. to the 
purpose for which it is intended, Beanty 
in like manner, is to be estimated from the 
combination of regularity and adaptation — 
It was on this principle, that Socrates, why 
had a very large and uncomely mouth, mad: 
out that he was more beautiful than Aristo. 
bulus, who had a small and symmetrical 
one. The mouth, he said, was designed fr 
two purposes, to wit, as the receptacle of 
food, and asthe channel to communicate 
words ; his being so much larger than the 
other was better adapted to these ends, and 
therefore the most beautiful. I do not insist 
upon this as being strictly accurate ; but it 
answers my present purpose. The harmon 
ous developement of the powers of the man, 
is dependent on two causes, organization and 
culture ; and more on the latter than on the 
former. The crooked may be made straigit 
by proper appliances, and the erect and hir- 
monious may become distorted, deformed, 
and rendered not only useless, but hurtful 
by improper treatment. This holds goo 
physically, intellectually, morally, and « 
cially. It is the office of civilization, (w 
ing the term according to the definitio 
above,) to unfold and draw out harmoniow 
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bilities of the entire man, and to 
psa polish that which is rude and de- 
formed, and to bring into action that which 
is dormant. 

What are the relations existing, an un- 
derstanding of which is necessary to the 

solution of the first question? T 
homan holds a relation to the human, and 
the Divine—to the present and future, and 

a capacity for the fulfillment of 
each relation. To the human as a sen- 
tient and intellectual agent, and morally re- 
sponsible to @ still higher authority—the 
Creator of all. His sentient nature capaci- 
tates him for joys and sorrows, for sympa- 
thies, for attachments and antipathies— 
These various emotional states will manifest 
themselves according to the manner and cir- 
cumstances of their developement—the de- 
gree of civilization. Timon of old, (the wo- 
man hater) is justly regarded asa social 
monster. Not because he had no capacity, 
originally for the love of woman, but because 
by some process connected with his devel- 
opement, his moral nature became distorted 
and the appropriate harmony was destroyed. 
But Damon and Pythias are the admiration 
of the whole world, because of the clear and 
beautiful developement of their sentient and 
social nature. 

Naturally we do not always present a per- 
fectly symmetrical appearance ; indeed, it is 
seldom the case, in our organization. Some 
one thing predominates and forms, what is 
termed a characteristic. It is the province 
of those to whom the office of rearing up 
the social structure belongs, to correct this 
want of symmetry. Where deficiency ap- 
pears, give the more diligence to supply it, 
and where a surplusage restrain. In this 
way the harmony may be restored. A be- 
ing all sensation, is good for nothing in this 
rough world, where deliberation and action 
are required, therefore all the powers the in- 
tellectual as well as the sentient nature must 


be brought forth into active and vigorous, 
exercise. If the sympathies, which we owe 
toothers, are alone considered,we have a very 
inadequate apprehension of our relations 


and cannot duly appreciate;the objects of life, 
and like the sensitive plant, wilt down at 
the slightest touch. The greatest mistake, 
in regard to sensation does not, however, 
consist in beivg too sympathetic for others’ 
woes, but in supposing, that life is given 
simply for sensations of gratification and 
pleasure, and not for useful labor, which 
‘will yield a rich harvest of substantial bliss, 
| Had it not been for the disorders and dis- 
‘tortions of our original nature, which have 
been introduced, life would indeed have been 
‘one scene of unmingled bliss. “It isnot all 
‘offlife to live nor of death to die.”’ The rela- 
tions existing between ourselves and others, 
lay the foundation for mutual influence, and 
mutual developement. This mutuality is 
to be arranged and adapted so as to afford 
the greatest amount of good to each. 

In a perfectly pure state of society, such 
as exists among theangels and purified in 
heaven, the study and desire of the individ- 
uals must be to promote to the fullest extent, 
the good and glory of the whole. These 
relations, also are higher than the mere 
physical or animal man; they are intellect- 
ual and spiritual. Still a harmonious mani- 
festation of the latter cannot exist in con- 
nection with a diseased and deranged state 
of the former. Our intellectual and spirit- 
ual biases are determined by the influences 
brought to bear upon us here. These influ- 
ences may not always be recognized even 
by ourselves or others, but still they exist 
and operate. The power of these applian- 
ces may depend on the previous state of pres 
patation for them, or on the fact that no 
contrary bias has been given on, or the skill 
with which they are brought to bear. There 
may be such a want of ballance or equili- 
brium in the intellectual powers from an 
erroneous education, as to unfit us for a cores 
rect judgment on any important question, 





, orsuch a perversion of the moral powers as 


that the passions may over ride the judg- 
ment and thereby prevent the reception of 
important truth. These are thoughts which 
deserve to be thoroughly considered by such 
as would be reformers of mankind. . The 
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mind may be so constantly occupied with 
mathematics as not to see the force of any 
moral reascning, however lucid it may be; 
hence every thing is rejected as false, which 
cannot be reduced to a mathematical demon- 
stration. How unwittingly guardians of 
youth often make skeptics of their wards!|— 
They exhibit a precocious aptitude for this 
branch of study, and to it they must apply, 
and a hot-bed process is adopted to make 
them mathematicians. Such are almostal- 
ways skeptics in religion and all moral 
questions; not because the one is inconsis- 
tent with the other, but because the ballance 
of the mind is destroyed and they cannot 
reason correctly. 

Or the mind may run rampant without 
aguide,and remain in an unsettled state 
forever—never certain of any thing—always 
doubting and yet ready to believe every new 
abenrdity introduced. Such have no settled 
standard of truth, and cannot be settled 
themselves. That which makes the last ap- 
peal to their passions or wishes, is swal- 
lowed greedily as the truth, only to be dis- 
lodged by its successor. With these there is 
no proper understanding of the laws of 
mind—of ratiocination or of the relations of 
mind to mind, or of the influences direct 
and reflex of mind on mind. Our man, civ- 
ilized is to be perfectly ballanced~nothing 
lacking—nothing too much. Some are all 
heart. Theseare too sensitive for the cold- 
ness of this world. Others are all intellect 
and walk among the tombs as unconcerned 
as in the flower garden—indifferent alike to 
the woes and joys ofothers. These are too 
heartless, to fill up the sphere for which they 
were designed. The happy ballance of the 
two exists with the few. Our civilization is 
to correct and harmonize these discordant 
parts and restore the ballance of the soul. 
‘The normal state of man is harmony among 
all his powers;true civilization. The reverse 
of this ishis abnormal state or savageism.— 
Here we have the extremes, between which 
there are many degrees and shades. 

Ashe approximates this primeval har- 
mony he approaches true civilization. Our 





ah idea 
estimate of the progress of civilization vill 
depend on what we take as the basis of it, 
as well as the kindof development to y\; ch 
it is applied. The basis of physical ciyjj, 
zation is the state and value of labor,and ti, 
objects to which it is directed, 4 savage 
state is attended with toil—more toi! With 
less profit or pleasure than what is usyally 
considered a civilized state. It is not the 
performance of labor alone that is to be 1p. 
garded as the test, but what are its circu, 
stances, attendants and results. The savage 
roams the forest, pursues his game, withoy, 
settled habitation or advancement and with. 
out profit—destitute of any of the pleasurg 
or sweets of social life. Thus generatioy 
after generation passes away and he is the 
same. He is without arts, except of the 
rudest kind and without letters. He is jp 
labors abundant, still the forest remains a3 
it was, no statues of marble rise, or othe 
evidences of skill and art. Let that labor 
be skillfully directed to advance the comfons 
of society and the wealth of the individual 
and we callit by anew name. Under the 
guidance of a better developed mind, the 
labor is both better directed and more sue. 
cessful in the attainment of its end. The 
greatest degree of skill in the direction of 
the laborand the gratest facility in the at- 
tainment of the results proposed, evinces the 
highest state of physical civilization. The 
ox performs the toil imposed by the master, 
but it is without skill or direction. But 
feeble man by the appliances of art, witha 
mind to direct, will accomplish with ease 
what the ox could not perform. 


This kind and measure of civilization may 
exist where the greatest moral deformities 
are found, asin the case of the ancient 
Greeks, and also the ancient Bgytians and 
in modern times, in China, except that the 
skill is only partial. Skill may be regarded 
as the basis of intellectual civilization. Skill 
divides itself into two branches; the power 
to devise and apply. This embraces the 
arts and sciences in all their varied forms— 
Asthese are manifested and cultivated, » 
this kind of civilization progresses, These 
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i rfect meter or measure of its 
pret caadh Neither the arts or sci- | one very important writer has said that the 
encesever caine full grown into the world, importation and use of soda may be made 
but each have had their infaney, youth and | the standard of a nations civilization. He 
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Such is the influence in this respect, that 


manhood, and are now enjoying a green old | makes soda the basis of the amount of soap 
and like afirm,veteran warrior,destined | manufactured and used, and this he makes 
to make still greater conquests. Here we the standard because, soap is regarded as an 


* forms the character of the future. The prin- 


felt hereafter. That which isnow begun is 
to be matured by our successors on the 
theatre of active life. The germ ofall that 
isnow known of arts and sciences is found 
in former times. There is in some persons 
naturally a greater aptitude for certain pur- 
suits,than in others, and these improve upon 
the skill and art of others and find their 
starting point nearly to coincide with the 
hight to which their predecessors had at- 
tained. This would have been the constaut 
and unvarying result with the world, had no 
causes of obscuration arisen; because this 
onward march is the philosophy of human 
developement. Various causes have arisen 
to arrest this regular progress of the world, 
The most effectual and distressing of these 
iswar. They who should have regarded 
themselves as brothers, have fallen upon and 
devoured each other and often for the most 
trivial causes. Another very potent cause is 
foundin the avarice of men. Their desire 
for the shining dust of earth has led them 
to direct, in the most eager manner, all the 
capacities and energies of their minds to its 
acquisition, instead of devoting time to the 
investigation of the principles of science.— 
The more universal the prevalence of these 
principles of science among the people and 
the more common their application to the 
arts of life, the higher the degree of civiliza- 
tion, The facilities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences is avery dis- 
tinguishing feature in the history of the 
present century, These things havea di- 
rect and immediate bearing on the socialities 
of life, as they bind communities together 


have distinctly marked one of the laws of | indispensable article in all civilized commu- 
human developement, to wit, the present | nities. A very distinguishing characteristic 


of the present day is found in the applica- 


ciples now planted and impressed will be | tion of the sciences to practical purposes— 


Great skill is now exhibited in the applica- 
tion to some fanciful or useful object every 
scientific discovery. Time and space are 
almost annihilated either by the Railroad 
car or the electric telegraph, and although 
Payne’s hydro-gas light has as yet proved to 
be rather a gassy affair, still we caunot say 
that some one taking the hint from him may 
not yet develope the very same thing. Time 
alone will settle this question. Thus far we 
have considered this matter with reference 
to our relation to the present state alone— 
But there isa future which lies the other 
side of the grave, upon which we must all 
enter. Our relations to each other and the 
endowments which we have, all have rela- 
tion to that future. This leads to another 
form of civilization, to wit, moral and social, 
the basis of which is love. We say love, be- 
cause it manifests itself in acts of affection, 
to the Creator and to the created, As the 
Creator is an invisible and eternal spirit,love 
for him is exhibited in two forms, to wit, in 
the cheerful conformity of our affections and 
willto his law andthe performance of acts 
of kindness to his creatures. Man in society 
owes certain duties, which require necessari- 
ly, the subjection of his affections and his 
will to certain rules, These rules can be 
ascertained only as theCreator of all may he 
pleased to communicate them. Affection 
for the lawgiver is most clearly shown by a 
cheerful compliance with the law-given— 
The standard for determining this love is 
found in the Holy Bible. These three kinds 
of civilization are intimately connected with 
each other and must harmonize in the same 





and lead to greater neatness and cleanliness 
io attire and habitation. 
Vol. 6, No. 5—14. 


community to entitle it to the application of 
a civilized community. Christianity forms 
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therefore the essential elementin a civilized 
society. 

Its progress has been slow and with many 
obstructions, arising from the disinclination 
of men to submit to that which is necessary 
for its advancement. 

The world presents avery dark picture 
forthe most part, having here and there 
only a bright spot, as an Oasis in the sandy 
desert, to cheer us, up to the commencement 
of the christian era. In the physical and in- 
tellectual form it prevailed to some extent in 
ancient Egypt, Babylon and Greece; but 
even here in their brighter days it was by 
no means general. The social relations were 
not understood and were even Jess cbserved- 
The multitude knew not wherefore they 
were born and “bowed down their back al- 
ways.’ Greece furnished her orators, phil- 
osophers and poets and cultivated statuary 
and painting, to a very great extent, still a 
small portion of the people only, either 
knew or regarded what was known, spoken 
orsung by these. How small a proportion 
of them gaveany attention to the philosophy 
of Socrates or Plato! It is no wonder that 
sop and Diogenes went through the mar- 
kets of Athens with a burning lamp in their 
hands in broad day light, peering into the 
faces of the people as they passed, saying 
they were in search ofa man. It is some- 
what difficult for us at this distance of time 
to furm a very exact estimate of their attain- 
ments, inas much as in history we have it 
presented to us in the most favorable light 
possible;as it is only those who figured large- 
ly in some form, who have their names re- 
corded in history. The arts flourished more 
among them, than the sciences; still they 
were more the fanciful than the useful appli- 
cations of them. 

There is one test of the measure of civili- 
zation not yet named, which, we think, will 
be regarded as very important and of easy 
application. It is the estimate placed upon 
woman. Whether she is regarded as an as- 
sociate or a mere vassal for man. In look- 
ing over the history of the world it is rather 
a matter of astonishment to us that mankind 





have been so slow to admit her to his feljoy. 
ship asan equal and entitled to his hizhes, 
regard. We would have supposed, that the 
maternal feclings would have lead her to jp. 
stil into the heart for her son, such a feeling 
of loveand reverence of herself as to ele-ate 
her to her proper rank in society. This was 
not the fact and it remained for anothe 
cause to produce that effect. A cause here. 
after to be named, when we come to consid. 
er what course has had most todo with this 
progress. If we nowapply this test in the 
light of history, we shall form a very low 
estimate of their civilization. There aretwo 
small nations which form very much of an 
exception to all other nations in this regard, 
but even they fall far below the best modem 
nations in this particular. They are the 
nations of the Jews and the early Greeks— 
With them woman was regarded with much 
more esteem and affection than among 
others, yet even with them, she was much 
below what she is where christianity pre- 
vails in its purity. 

Civilization in the various forms enumen- 
ted and according to the tests given, prevails 
to a much greater extent at this day than at 
any former period of the world’s history. 

Wecome now to examine the last ques- 
tion proposed, the cause which operates 
most favorably for its advancement. We 
may state it as a proposition, that that 
which most clearly announces to ts the re- 
lations of men and things must operate 
most suecessfully in its favor. Hence the 
philosophy of Socrates, of Plato, of Seneca 
and others of ancient times, has so justly 
been regarded as exerting a very powerful 
influence to uproot the savageism of their 
times. But why? Because in these were 
more distinctly set forth, than else where the 
relations above. exhibited. With all, how: 
ever,there was a lack. It is asettled fact that 
men will not be better than the Gods they 
worship. If then their ideas of the divinity 
are either confused or degraded, their char- 
acters willbe low and groveling. Thee 
philosophers, bright luminaries as they were, 
for the timesin which they lived, were cov 
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fased in their ideas of God as well as of the} ken and all that is noble and God-like in 
social relations of mankind. This confusion | man began again toshine out. If it at all 
rendered their instructors defective. The comported with an article of this kind we 
mass of mankind have neither time nor in- could show from internal evidence, that this 
clination to investigate the abstruse and in-| is only the legitimate effect of unchaining 
tricate questions, appertaining to this life|the Bible; but we must forbear. Take an- 


and that to come and will grope in darkness, 


other view. In what nation do you find the 


rather than search forthe light. It must asylums for the blind, insane, deaf and dumb 


be brought home to them or they will re- 
main in the dark. 
This factin the history of the world, 
standing out so clearly as it does, suggests to 
us the necessity for aclear and definite 
statement of all that which is essential to 
his proper development and progress as also 
his destiny. We have already suggested 
that christianity contains this brief and ex- 
plicit statement. This, therefore, is the one 
eficient and successful cause of the civiliza- 
tion of the world. Inow state what I shall 
soon verify by the light of history, that 
just in proportion as christianity (as it is 
found in the Bible) prevails, so the world 
advances in civilization in all the aspects in 
which it may be viewed. Itis the just 
boast of England and America, that the 
physical, mental, moral and social relations 
are better understood and cared for among 
them than in any other nation of the globe, 
and that every thing belonging to civilized 
life prevailstoa much greater extent.— 
“Womens’ rights” and womens’ wrongs are 
better looked after here than elsewhere. At 
the same time history shows us that here 
more than elsewhere the christianity of the 
Bible is more regarded. During the long 
nights of ignorance and barbarism spread 
over the world like the pall of death, during 
the period called the dark ages, where was 
she? Hid away in the cloisters—in the 
dens and caves of the earth, compelled to 
wander about in sheep skins and goat skins. 
While the faithful, Bible christians, were hid 
away, the darkness and desolation of bar- 
barism stalked abroad in triumph. It was 
only, when the light of the Bible burst forth 
from the clouds, which had hitherto obscured 
it, that the fetters which had bound the 


and the distressed of mankind? In christian 
lands only. Such a thingis not found in all 
heathendom, You may there find asylums 
for sick horses and dogs but none for men. — 
In her we find a foster-mother for the 
physical, intellectual, moral and social pow- 
ers of the human race. With crown in hand 
she stands out, and invites all to the race of 
improvement. In what countries do the 
useful (and even the curious) arts and sci- 
ences prevail most and receive the greatest 
encouragement? The nations in their histo- 
Ty auswer with one voice, where Bible 
christianity is found. 

Hail ! heaven born light, all hail to thee, 

Shine on till all of every nation shall see. 
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BY I. B. PARKER, 





There is no greater source of joy and re- 
gret, of bright anticipation and bitter hope, 
to a philanthropic mind in our country, than 
to look abroad in community, and see the 
varied literature which is thrown out upon 
the public mind from the innumerable press- 
es throughout the land. It is scattered like 
the winter’s snow, and finds a ready access 
around the firesides of this extensive peo- 
ple, and the influence it bears with it is un- 
told, except in the fast unfolding pages of 
American society. The literature of any 
people thus develops itself, and here we are 
to judge of its effects, and reckon its influ- 
ence upon mind. 

In our land, should we reckon the influ- 
ence of the press universally good, we have 
to believe that the only effect of ligl.t and 





human race were seen and began to be bro- 


immoral literature is to draw out and elevate 
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thind ; or that a pure literature effectually 
destroyed its unhealthful infiuence, and it 
served merely to alleviate the mind, as it 
weie, while a more permanent and healthful 
prinei le was seeured. 

This is true, or the contrary. It being 
true that the mind is so constituted as to re- 
ject error from youth to old age, then it fol- 
lows that all other impressions, alike form- 
ed, would be rejected. Truth is acquired by 
the same natural workings of mind—then 
would truth be rejected, and the mind would 
be as likely to be devoid of the latter as the 
former. This would destroy all foundation 
of acquiring Knowledge, and can have no 
weight for a moment with an intelligent 


mind. 
But common experience teaches us, that 


all impressions made fixedly upon the mind, 
last while the mind lasts. This being the 
fact, wrong principles once inculcated, are 
enduring, and as a natural consequence, it is 
for like to beget like, truth a.ove of truth, 
and of course error a love of its kind; then 
the pernicious principles inculecated by 
works of fiction, are not only not erased, but 
on the contrary, increase. 

Again, it is a well observed fact that hab- 
it, in a great degree, guverus our desires.— 
Now, a habit acquired for light reading in- 
c-eases in its tendencies, faster and firmer, 
than one acquired for a more substantial lit- 
erature, from the natural tendencies of mind, 
and the aspirations of man. Thus would er- 
ror not only be maintained in the mind, but 
also be gained faster than truth. If these 
principles will apply to one, they will to 
many, and to society in general. 

Reasoning thus, and is it not correct? to 
what other conclusion can we come than a 
moral depression in American literature and 
itsdemands. One would almost be led to 
think that vice and virtue were Jeagued to- 
gether and went hand in hand in their on- 
ward march, for there are issued from the 
same press the Bible and the Novel, scrip- 
ture dissertations, mental, moral and philo- 
sophica] publications of a high order, and 
the baneful fiction and licentious tale of pas- 
sion. Each have theirinfluence—the one to 





nee 
elevate and better mind, and unfold in nobje 


action its better powers, and the other to de 
press and deaden its God-like sensibilitics, 

But the latter preponderate, both in the 
issues of the press and as reading matter 
among three-fourths in community. 

There may be works of fiction which aim 
at a pure moral staudard, and better all who 
read them, but it is a difficult task to dray 
the dividing line, as a pampered appetiie 
may master reason. But the wide scope of 
mind affords a nobler exertion for our pow- 
ers, and a higher aim for our being. Anen- 
lightened conscience will indicate our duty, 
and if unsold to Parisian “street yarn” trash 
is infalhble in its monitions. 

Yet, as long as society demands this liter. 
ature it will be supplied, and that to any a. 
tent, and like every other desire, even this 
will degenerate. This fact explains one 
thing which is—the older a nation becomes 
the less originality and pure nobleness of 
thoaght there is among its people—the less 
bold and rightly zealous minds there are in 
proportion, to think and write, because men 
write to supply, and not to create a dewan’, 
They are directed by the popular current, 
and float down it without even attempting 
to breast its waves, or lead a new dees 
of thought. They write to be popular, re- 
cording the facts already investigated, and 
fearing to lead the investigation farther. 


Though it is true that the public mind, in 
a great degree, influences the literature of its 
age, yet it is equally true that the literature 
of one age exerts a controlling influence over 
the public mind of the succeeding age. The 
French Revolution of 48 was occasioned, in 
a great degree, by the character of the tran- 
sient publications, During the last thirty 
years a wave had been gathering for a more 
independent sweep of mind. The public 
presses and national ballads, pamphlet liter- 
ature and governmental dissertations were 
stimulating men to independent thought, 
and thought toaction. Says Stanton, “even 
theatrical plays were made subservient tv 
this end, and that wave broke upon the 
crown when its wearer least expected it, and 
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bore him away.’ But not only does the 
succeeding, but the present age, bear the 
impress of its literature—= process of assim- 
jlation is constantly affecting and moulding 
the mind and its tendencies after its chosen 
pattern and principles. sis 

But this literature lacks the moral princi- 
ple and universal development of mind to 
direct itself, or public opinion and tastes.— 
It may be asked, how can the desired change 
be affected ; not in a year, and perhaps not 
ja many. We have to retrace step by step 
until the last coil of error is unwound. This 
is to be done, in a great measure, by our 
public prints; those that come daily and 
weekly in contact with the public mind. 

They exert a mighty influence under the 
garb of news, fashions, general intelligence, 
de, and were they all of a high order, then 
would they also exert an equally powerful 
influence in the moral world. 

From the pulpit an? the public lecturer 
too, there is dentanded a purer and more en- 
ergetic principle to work upon mind; one 
elevating in its tendency, and never catering 
to foolish whims and pampered appetites- 
Then will these begin to act from real prin- 
ciple and true patriotism, and mighty influ- 
ences work for our country’s weal instead of 
woe, As a young man I would appeal to 
other young men. Is there not an energy 
of action demanded of us that the society in 
which we may chance to live, may attain a 
higher standard of moral excellence. We 
stand upon a hereditary heighth, and from 
that heighth radiate all our privileges, broad 
and sweeping as they are. Ourcountry has 
been called the beacon light of the world 
and shall that beacon light be obscured by 
the mists oferror? Shall all that is manlike 
noble and godlike in man, be tainted and 
corrupted by the contaminating influences of 
alight and vicious literature? Let it not be 
when our influence can resist it. 

Do you seek for the beautiful in expres- 
sion and imagery? seek the true and sub- 
stantial—for error bears no greater propor- 
tion to it, in its most fascinating garb, than 


winter’s icicles, to the diamond's brilliancy 
at summer's noonday. Do you seek for the 
highest pleasure?—it is to be found only 
where the highest good is to be gained. Deo 
you seek to meet, calm and impassioned 
the great end and demands of life? Seek that 
manly feeling and principle which leads to 
action, and is a true criterion by which to 
judge our moral character. Gird thyself to 
strive for right and truth in whatever field 
they may be found, for there is a nobleness 
in such striving that is ever crowned with 
success 
Locxrort, March 30th, 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 

EDUCATION AND HAPPINESS. 
A desire for happiness characterises the 
whole human family. It isthe motive of 
volition, and the prompter of all action.— 
No man acts without an expected remuner- 
ation, and that remuneration he anticipates 
will add to his enjoyment. But however 
strongly this desire marks his character, and 
however energetically his plans are execu- 
ted for the attainment of this end, it is evi- 
dent, that all are not happy. Happiness is 
an active principle of the mind, and can 
only be experienced by a harmonious and 
pleasurable excitement of its various facul- 
ties. There can be but one source from 
which it can legitimately be attained, and 
as there is but one source so there can be 
but one course of action that will secure it. 
That course may be defined, strict obedience 
to the laws of our physical, organic, social, 
jutelleetual, moral, and religious nature, 
Arguments in proof of the position here 
assumed, that a desire for happiness charac- 
terises our race appear useless. The most 
superficial observer of human nature, as 
well as the profound philosopher will readi- 
ly admit it. Yet with but one object in 
view mankind differ materially in the 
means necessary for its attainment. The 
epicurean,supposes that happiness alone con- 
sists in the gratification of the appetite and 





the pale moonbeans which fall upon chill animal passions—the cynic, supposing it to 
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consist in ignorance, condemns all knowl- 
edge and the artsof life. The thief clandes- 
tinely does his work of crime—the miser 
hords up his possessions—the soldier acts his 
part mid the dangers of wholesale murder— 
the student pores over the pages of the book 
—the philosopher examines the relations of 
cause and effect—and the philanthropist 
performs his laudable work of charity, all to 
secure happiness. 

But why this diversity in the efforts of 
mankind to attain the same end, and yet the 
end unattained. Is individual and social 
happiness beyond the reach of man? Has 
he locked up in his bosom an aching void 
which can never be filled, a craving appetite 
that can never be satisfied? To the contra- 
ry we have in this universal desire, nature’s 
own warrant written indelibly on the depths 
of the soul, that « state of happiness may 
be enjoyed by those who are willing to per- 
form its pre-requisite duties. Why itis not 
now enjoyed isa question which involves 
the origin and rationale of depravity in all its 
forms. 

Whatever may have been the original 
cause ofa digression from a course caleula- 
ted to secure this end, it is certain,that ignor- 
ance isone of the prime causes that chain 
mankind to error. Convinee a person that 
such a cause as he is pursuing will produce 
nought but misery, and, at the same time, 
show him the happy results of an opposite 
course, and you win him to that course.— 
But in the accomplishment of this, it must 
be brought home to his consciousness. He 
must not only believe that such a course is 
calculated to make him unhappy, but he 
must be made sufficiently acquainted with 
the invariable tendencies of such a course, to 
know that such will be the result. 


To convince the thief that it is wrong to 
steal, is one thing, but to convince him that 
a penalty is uniformly attached to evil deing 
ag a natural consequence, is quite another.— 
The first is not difficult and has comparative- 
ly little influence on character. The second 
is the great object and end of education.— 
Many are the difficulties that must be over. 





come, but when over come, and hen 
accomplished, inestimable will be its jp. 
fluence on the character and condition 
of mankind. That system of gdp. 
cation which stops short of this is impotent 
almost useless and can never have an im. 
portant bearing in winning our world from 
vice to virtue. 
Make mankind sensible, 


—“That where guilt is, 
Sorrow must answer it." 


and a great object is accomplished towan 
the regeneration of our race. But, before 
this can be accomplished, much must be 
done, much must be unlearned that has been 
learned wrong. The literary world in par, 
must be revolutionized. The trashy works 
of fiction, the tendency of which is to cre. 
ate mm the mind an_ over-fondness for the 
ideal, so thatit looses sight of the real—de. 
priving the mind ofa taste for drawing from 
an inexhaustible fountain of truth and realj- 
ty, of which, with the same exertion they 
might be possessed, must be done away and 
their place filled with works combining util- 
ity and true merit. As long as there lie 
before us an ocean of reality, we have but 
little need to resort to fiction to obtain ma- 
terial for developing our minds. Let nature 
in all its stern reality, be laid open to the 
student. Show him the tendency of various 
actions. Teach him that an action is virtu- 
ous or vicious in proportion to the happiness 
or misery legitimately flowing from it. Lay 
the broad books of Nature and Revelation 
before him, and let him understand that 
they belong together, both having the same 
author and the same tendency. Teach him 
that society also has a claim upon his services 
—that according to Cumberland; “Tle 
greatest benevolence of every rational agent, 
to all others, is the happiest state of each iv- 
dividual as well as the whole.”” And in the 
language of Shaftsbury show him that it is 
“according to the private interest and good 
of every one, to work together toward the 
general good, which, if a person ceases to 
promote, he is so far wanting to himself, and 
ceases to promote his own happiness aud 
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‘ 
welfare. He is on this account his own 


enemy; nor can he any otherwise be good 
or useful to himself, than as he is good to 
society, and to the whole of which he is 
himself a part.” In short, let him be taught 
his whole duty to himself, his fellows and 
his God—the consequence of obedience and 
disobedience—that virtue is the only road to 
true fame, and that the intelligent and virtu- 
ous soul only can realize permanent happi- 


ness. 
M. D.O. 


Nangrx, March 20, 1852. 





For the Misceliany. 
THE DECLINE OF THE PAPAL 
POWER. 


BY HARRY M. SCOVRL. 

Ir was during the period intervening be- 
tween the pontificates of Gregory VII, ‘and 
Innocent III., 1073 to 1226, that Papacy 
was really at the zenith of its power. Al- 
though, from the latter year down to the era 
of the Reformation, 1517, it ostensibly pos- 
sessed the same degree of influence and au- 
thority that it had exercised during the peri- 
od immediately previous, yet, in reality,it was 
being secretly undermined by numerous 
sects of reformers, springing up in all parts 
of Europe, and was slowly but surely losing 
its ascendency over the minds of men. 

Before going farther, I will endeavor to 
giveaslight sketch of some of the principal 
reforming sects who arose before the Re- 
formation. 

An account of the A/bigenses has already 
been given in an anteeedent article, and 
therefore no further mention of them is re- 
quired. 

Awong the earliest of the reformers were 
the Vaudeis, so called from their resi- 
dence in some of the valleys of the Alps, 
between Italy and Provence, They have, 
by some writers, been confounded with oth- 
er sects ; but, from the best evidence that 
can be brought to bear upon the subject, 
they appear to have had no connection what- 





ever with any other bodies of religious re- 
formers, but to have maintained a separate 
and distinct existence for centuries. The 
extreme antiquity of the Vaudois is unde- 
niable, they having existed for ages before 
the Reformation. In common with other 
sects considered heterodoxical by the Holy 
See, they experienced, at different periods, 
all the horrors of religious persecution, and 
were finally driven from their native valleys, 
and retired to Switzerland. Not long after- 
wards,they returned, and obtained possession 
of their former dwelling places by force. 


The Waldenses, who derived their name 
from Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, 
originated about the year 1180. “Theirdis- 
tinguishing character, it is said, seems to 
have consisted in a strict adherence to what 
they considered to be the doctrine originally 
delivered by Christ to his Apostles.” In 
addition to their opposition to ecclesiastical 
abuses, they objected to warfare, lawsuits, 
oaths, and the accumulation of wealth— 
Their later history is involved in obscurity, 
they having become intermingled with the 
numerous other sects of reformers which 
arose about that period. 

Of the Petrobrusians, not much is known 
save that they had their existence in the’ 
twelfth century, and derived their designa- 
tion from their founder, Peter de Bruys, 

The Wicklifites were the followers of the 
reformer Wickliffe, whose doctrines were 
propagated in England, about the year 1377. 
They are more generally known by the name 
of Lollards, 

The Hussites were founded by John Huss, 
a Bohemian divine, who was convicted of 
heresy by the Council of Constance, and 
burnt in 1415. His disciple, Jerome of 
Prague, suffered the same fate in the follow- 
ing year. After their death, their partisans, 
who had been designated as Hussites, split 
into two factions—the Caliztines and the 
Taborites, The Caliztines were the most 
moderate, and were so called from their de- 
manding the cup, (caliz) in the sacrament, 
This being conceded by the Holy See, they 
returned again into the pale of the Roman 
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church. The Zaborites derived their name 
from Mount Tabor, a hill in Bohemia, upon 
which they encamped. During many years, 
under their renowned leader, John Ziska von 
Brockznow, they maintained a warfare 
against both civil and ecclesiastical power, 
and held nearly all Bohemia in subjection. 
Finally, a large portion of them resolved 
themselves into a religious fraternity, under 
the name uf Bohemian Brethren, and after 
increasing considerably in numbers, became 
lost, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the multitude of other reformers. 

Having thus given some account of the 
different sects preceding the Reformation, 
‘we now come to the Reformation itself; but 
before going into detail upon this subject I 
will give a glance at the condition of affairs 
in Europe about this period. 

The state of religion and morals, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, was tru- 
ly lamentable ; and the ecclesiastics—those 
who should have used their utmost endea- 
vors to stem the mighty flood of vice and 
corruption—largely participated in the gen- 
eral depravation. “For a century past, all 
Europe had felt the necessity of a reforma- 
tion, and groaned with impatience under the 
galling yoke. Several attempts at improve- 
ment had been made. The Councils of 
Constance (A. D. 1414) and Balse (A. D. 
1431) boldly asserted their superiority to 
the Pope, and avowed their intention to ef- 
fect a reform, ‘in the head and members,’ as 
it used then to be expressed. But means 
were always found by successive Pontifis to 
evade the just demands of an indignant 
people.” 

The immediate causes which led to the 
Reformation, was the grant to the Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburgh, in 1517, by Pope 
Leo X., the right of promulgating “indul- 
gences’’ in Germany, under the pretence of 
raising contributions towards building the 
church of St. Peter, at Rome. This practice 
of the sale of indulgences originated in the 
eleventh century, and was a very convenient 
instrument in the hands of the Popes,when- 
ever they needed a gum of money for any 





"avers 
object. The duty of retailing these indul. 
gencies in Saxony, was confided, by the 
Archbishop, to Tetzel, a Dominician monk 
of dissolute morals, but of great activity 
and energy of character, He executed hig 
commission with great zeal and diligence 
and, by disposing of the indulgences be 
very low rato, succeeded, for a time, in cay. 
rying on a very extensive and profitable 
traffic with the superstitious and ignorant 
This business, however excited the indigna- 
tion of the more intelligent classes, Thy 
nobility, especially felt highly aggrieved and 
incensed to see their retainers and depen- 
dents stripped of their little earnings: ang 
the virtuous and pious deeply deplored the 
delusion under which the people were labor. 
ing. At this juncture, Martin Luther, fo. 
merly an Augustine monk, but then profes. 
sor of theology at the university of Wittew. 
berg, raised his voice in opposition to the 
scandalous practice. What were his mo- 
tives in so doing, is now a matter of doubt 
Some have contended that his opposition 
rose from a spirit of jealousy, on account of 
this lucrative occupation having been con. 
ferred upon the Dominicans, and not upon 
the Augustines, to whom he belonged— 
But whatever were his motives, there is no 
doubt but what his oppugnaucy was at first 
confined simply to the sale of indulgences; 
and, that if Leo had promptly interfered to 
check his progress, or had adopted mill and 
conciliatory measures, Luther would never 
have gone to the extremes he did, and the 
Reformation would have been postponed to 
an indefinite period. But a spirit of fatuity 
seemed to have seized upon the Roman pre 
late. While the dispute between Luther 
and the Dominicans was being carried on 
in Germany with great spirit and bitterness, 
each side indulging in crimivation and re- 
crimination, Leo, occupied in pleasure and 
ambition, and naturally fond of ease, paid 
no attention whatever to it, at first. The 
success of Luther, however, was so great, 
and the clamors of the monks against him 
so obstreperous, that he was finally aroused 
from his apathy, and determined to take 
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prompt steps to putan end to the spread of 
the heresy. He cited Luther to appear at 
Rome within sixty days, before a tribunal 
whom he appointed to examine and decide 
upon his doctrines; but by the interposi- 
tion of the Elector of Saxony, a warm friend 
of the refurmer’s doctrines, the hearing and 
determining of cause was referred to the 
Pope’s legate in Germany, Cardinal Cajetan. 
Luther accordingly appeared before him,and 
was commanded to retract the doctrines he 
had advanced. This he refused to do, and 
made an earnest appeal to the Pope. This 
appeal, however, was of no avail; Luther 
was stigmatized as a heretic, and a child of 
ain, and his writings were condemned to be 
burnt. He then appealed to a general coun- 
cil, whom he considered superior to the 
Pope, whose infallibility he then denied.— 
At this time also, he published several trea- 
tises, reprobating the doctrines of purgato- 
ry, auricular confession, and absolution ; and 
advanced the opinion, that “Scripture is 
the only rule of faith and manners, and that 
this rule is to be interpreted by the exercise 
of private judgment.” Upon this, tte Pope 
issued a bull, “condemning as heretical, for- 
ty-one propositions extracted from Luther’s 
works; all persons were furbidden to read 
his works on pain of excommunication ;— 
those who possessed a copy of them were 
commanded to commit them to the flames ; 
and he himeelf, if he did not within sixty 
days publicly reeant his errors, and burn his 
works, pronounced a heretic, excommunica- 
ted, and delivered unto Satan ; and all secu- 
lar princes required, under pain of incurring 
the same censure, to seize his person, that 
he might be. punished as his crimes de- 
served,”? 


This bull had a contrary effect to what it 
was intended, and gave a great increase to 
the spread of the reforming principles — 
Luther, emboldened by the state of popular 
opinion, not only became more zealous and 
unremitting in the promulgation and advo- 
cacy of his opinions, but burnt the Pope’s 
bull at Wittemberg, in the presence of a 
vast concourse of spectators ; and this exam- 





ple was imitated in several other cities in 
Germany. 

The Reformation was progressing mpidly 
during all this time. Besides Luther, sev- 
eral other men of learning and ability had 
become open advocates of the new doc 
trines, among the most prominent of whom, 
in Germany, were Melancthon and Carlos 
tadius, 

In the year 1521, the celebrated Charles 
V.,who had succeeded to the imperial crown 
of Germany upon the death of Maximilian 
I, in 1519, convoked a diet of the empire 
at Worms. At this diet, the Pope was rep- 
resented by two nuncios, Martin Carracioli 
and Jerome Aleander. Luther, under a safe 
conduct, was summoned to appear before 
the diet, which he did; but neither threats 
nor entreaties produced any change in his 
views, or induced him to retract any of the 
doctrines advanced by him. He was allow- 
ed to retire from the city in safety ; but, af 
ter his departure, he was placed under the 
ban of the Empire. Difficulties with other 
states, however, prevented the edict’s being 
carried into effect, and the Elector of Saxo- 
ny, always a devoted friend to Luther, sue 
ceeded in concealing him in the castle of 
Wartburg. 

At the diet of the Empire held at Spires 
in 1521, it was agreed to call a general coun- 
cil without delay, and in the meantime, eftch 
prince or elector was to have supreme con- 
trol over all religious mattersin sis own do- 
minions. At a diet, however, held at the 
same place in 1529, this privilege was re- 
voked. After remonstrating to no effect, six 
princes of the Empire, and thirteen imperial 
cities “protested”? against this decision ;— 
from which arose the designation of “Prot. 
estant”” now so common to all who have 
separated from the Church of Rome. 


A diet was held at Augsburg, in 1530, at 
which was presented the confession-of faith 
of the reformers, drawn up by Luther and 
Melancthon, now generally called the “Con- 
fession of Augsburg.” The Confession was 
not only rejected by the diet, but a decree 
was promulgated, condemuing all the pecu- 
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liar tenets of the reformers, and prohibiting, 
under heavy penalties, any deviation from 
the established religion. But the Protestants 
were too numerous and powerful to be dis- 
mayed. “They assembled at Smalcalde, 
where they concluded a treaty of mutual 
defence, both religious and political, against 
all aggressors, and formed the Protestant 
states of the Empire into one regular com- 
bination.” 

During the next twenty-five years, vari- 
ous diets of the Empire, and councils of the 
church, among which was the famous Coun- 
cil of Trent, were held; but they produced 
no change in the views of either party—the 
Protestants denying the authority of the 
councils. At last, a war broke out between 
the emperor and the Protestants, which was 
terminated, however, by the peace of Augs- 
burg. The following are the leading articles 
of that peace :— 

“That the Protestants who followed the 
Confession of Augsburg, should in future 
be free from the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
and from the authority and superintendence 
of the bishops ; that all the inhabitants of 
the German empire should be at perfect lib- 
erty to judge for themselves in all religious 
matters ; that all persons, whatever be their 
religious opinions, should enjoy equal civil 
rights and privileges; in other words, that 
a complete toleration in religious matters 
should obtain ; and that all those who should 
persecute any person under religious pre- 
tences, should be declared and treated as 
public enemies of the Empire, invaders of 
its liberties, and disturbers of its peace.””— 
Thus was the Reformation finally establish- 
ed on a firm basis in Germany. 


The conditions of this treaty, however, 
were violated, many years after, in the 
“Thirty Years’ War,” 1619-’48. Ferdinand 
IL., who ascended the imperial throne, in 
1619, was a devoted Catholic, and determin- 
ed upon the annihilation, if possible, of 
Protestantism. When he ascended the 
throne, the Protestant states of Bohemia, 
who had suffered under his predecessor, 
Matthias, conferred their crown on the Elec- 





tor Palatine. Ferdinand, in revenge, turned 
his arms against him, and deprived him of 
both his crown and palatinate, at the cele. 
brated battle of Prague, in 162y, Thus 
commenced the “ Thirty Years’ War.” 7), 
German Protestant princes, though bande 
together, were not able fo stand before the 
Emperor, and everythin seemed fayorabjp 
to the extinction of the Protestant cause ig 
Germany, when a new aspect was given jp 
affairs by the intervention of the great (us. 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, who plac. 
ed himself at the head of the Protestay; 
armies, and led them triumphantly thrugh 
Germany. He was on the point of restors 
ing the Elector Palatine to his throne, whe 
he was slain in the battle of Lutzen, ip 
1632. The war, after his death was carrig 
on vigorously and successfully by the Swe. 
dish generals; and France also interposed 
in behalf of the Protestants. The Emperor 
was finally compelled to conclude the treaty 
of Westphalia, in 1648; and Sweden and 
France dictated the terms. By this treaty, 
the conditions of the treaty of Augsburg 
were confirmed, and an equal establishmen: 
of Catholicism, Lutheranism, and Calvin- 
ism, (which last had at this time made cov. 
siderable progress in Germany,) was de 
creed 


While the Reformation was thus succes- 
ful in Germany, Switzerland was wakiy 
rapid progress towards the same end. Zi- 
inglius, a man of great talent and energy, 
preached the reforming opinions wit! such 
effect, that the whole of his native canton of 
Zurich was soon converted, and the cantons 
of Berne and Basle soon followed. The 
Protestant and Catholie cantons armed s 
gainst each other; and in a bloody battle,ia 
which the Protestaats experience a deieat 
Zuinglius was slain, A. D. 1531. 

John Calvin, of Geneva, became a convert 
to the new doctrines, and was the first who 
gave them a systematic form, which wa 
adopted by six of the Swiss cantons, by the 
Protestants of France, and by the Piesby- 
terians of England and Scotland. Hs 
views, however, differed in some respec 
from those of Luther ; and even in the 
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at ee 
ly stages of Protestantism, the opinions of 
fhe Lutherans and Calvinists often came 
into collision. 

The immediate cause of the Reformation 
in England was the refusal of the Pope to 
sanction the annulment of Henry the 
Eighth’s marriage with Catharine of Spain, 
and his espousal of Anne Boleyn. Before 
then, Henry had been a warm Catholic, 
and had even written a book on the seven 
sacraments, against the views of Luther, 
for which he was rewarded by the Pope 
with the title of “ Defender of the Faith”— 
a title which his successors have ever since 
retaived. 

On learning of the Pope’s refusal to favor 
his views, he immediately abolished the 
papal jurisdiction in England, suppressed 
the monasteries and convents ; made some 
alterations in the doctrines and forms of re- 
ligion, and declared himself the supreme 
head of the Englisa Church. During the 
short reign of his son, Edward VI, the 
cause of the Reformation was promoted, and 
the English liturgy was formed ; yet a great 
part of the people were still attached to 
their ancient faith. Edward was succeeded 
by his elder sister, Mary, a woman whose 
bigotry and cruelty has procured for her the 
unenviable title of “Bloody”? Mary, was a 
wealous Catholic, and in order to put down 
the rising spirit of reform, lighted the 
flames of persecution, and consigned to the 
stake, men the most eminent for virtue and 
talent. These proceedings, however, tended 
in a directly opposite manner to her inten- 
tions, and gavea new impetus tothe progress 
af the Reformation. Upon her death, her 
younger sister, Elizabeth, succeeded to the 
crown, under whose reign, the Church of 
England was established in its present form. 

During the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
the Reformation was progressing with great 
mpidity in Scotland, having at its head a 
disciple of Calvin, John Knox, and being 
supported by several of the most powerful 
nobles. The queen-mother, Mary of Guise, 
attempted to put them down by force, and 


who sent an army and fleet to their assist- 
ance. The death of the queen-mother was 
followed by a capitulation on the part of the 
Romish party, shortly after which the Pro- 
testant religion, under Calvinistic forms, was 
substituted in place of the Catholic, as the 
religion of the State. 

Denmark and Norway were converted to 
the Protestant faith ina very short time 
from the commencement of the Reformation, 
and Lutheranism was established in both as 
the State religion, in 1556. 

The reforming doctrines were propagated 
in Sweden, soon after their origination, by 
Olaus Petri, a disciple of Luther, and she 
soon took her stand among the Protestant 
States of Europe. 

Both Lutheranism and Calvinism were 
soon established upon an extensive footing 
in Poland, Hungary and Transylvania, 
which they still retain. Even in Spain and 
Italy, always so zealously Catholic, the re- 
forming doctrines made some slight inroads 
upon the ancient faith. 

In the Netherlands the progress of the 
Reformation was rapid. Philip II, king of 
Spain, succeeded Charles V. on the imperial 
throne of Germany, and was also master, 
under difficulties, of all the Netherlandish 
States. Intensely bigoted and intolerant in 
his nature, be determined to extirpate every 
form of heresy from his dominions ; and 
the Netherlands being the most obnoxious 
in this respect, he directed the violence of 
his religious fury more especially against 
them. He established in their midst the 
Inquisition, that most demoniacal of the in- 
ventions of man, and endowed it with plen- 
ary powers ; and not satisfied with coercing 
thereligious opinions of his Netherlandish 
subjects, he prepared also to abrogate their 
ancient laws, and substitute others of his 
own formation in their stead. These tyran- 
nical measures naturally gave rise to great 
dissatisfaction and popular tumult. Deter- 
mined to enforce his measures, Philip sent 
the Duke of Alva to compel implicit obedi- 
ence to them, and he executed the trust re- 





they applied for aid to Elizabeth, of England, 


posed in him by his royal master, with most 
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infernal fidelity. Many of the most eminent 
men were soon immolated upon the bloody 
altar of the Inquisition ; and during the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Alva, which last- 
ed five years, it is computed that eighteen 
thousand persons fell by the hands of the 
executioner. William, Prince of Orange, 
who governed several of the States by power 
delegated from the King, fell under the ban 
of the Inquisition, and was sentenced to 
death. Not being particularly desirous of 
meeting the fate thus allotted to him, he 
raised a large army, set up the battle-cry of 
“Independence,” and proved successful a- 
gainst all the endeavors of Philip. The 
provinces of the Netherlands were seventeeu 
in number, but a union of them all was pre- 
vented by particular jealousies, and but seven 
af them asserted their independence. These 
seven were Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
Utrecht, Overyssel, Guelderland and Gron- 
ingen. William was appointed to the office 
af chief magistrate, under the title of Stadt- 
holder, and Calvinism was established as the 
religion of the State. All the attempts of 
Philip to bring the seven United Provinces 
again under his sway proved abortive ; and 
in order to prevent the other ten provinces 
from following in their footsteps, he adopt- 
ed conciliatory measures towards them, 
which, he found by experience, infinitely 
more efficacious than coercion, 
(To be concluded in our nezt.) 





THE MAINE LAW. 


Remarks, in substance, of Rev. 8. Haskeut, 
at a meeting in Detroit onthe 11th March, 
prepared for publication by request of the 
meeting: 

I dwell with delight, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the reflection that the days of speech-making 
in our cause are being followed by days of 
determined hard working. We are past the 
formal haranguing of our forces, and the 
lighter skirmishing of the battle, and find 
ourselves where we have work enough for 
the strong right arm, to keep the attention 





oY a scp aoe ee 
engrossed. What we want of the yoic. is 
chiefly to direct in keeping the order of b,;, 
tle good, and sustaining the loud shout upon 
the air that victory is lowering her flight to 
perch upon our standards, 

The real improvement upon which tho 
operators of our Reform have at last hit jg 
indicated by those words of big, inspiring 
import, Confiscation and Destruction. Wa 
said in our Resolution, already passed, tha 
the time has come when our State demay 1y 
and will sustain, a law totally inhibiting th 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a beveraze— 
Sir, that timehas come and gone by. We 
are passed on beyond inhibitions mer ly, 
and are laying violent hands upon the om 
ture we have found ourselves unable to tame 
orchain, to strangle out its very life. | 
would that the Resolution had _ proclaimed 
this, as explicitly as I know it meantit. In. 
deed, for myself, I would rather have used 
the popular watch-words, and said that the 
Maine Law is the demand of our State. It 
may be jealousy for the honor of my native 
State, but I feel that our friends in Maine, 
after long and laborious application, have 
brought out and patented this simple but 
admirable improvement in Temperauee ler 
islation, and that their right, and po-sibly 
their necessity, calls for explicit acknov- 
ledgement. For their encouragement asa 
noble vanguard bearing before our hos:s this 
standard, which has caused the whole rank 
and file to take heart again, and for the in- 
timidation of their enemies,I would that the 
regiments and companies of every State 12 
the Union would send rolling up into thes 
brightened Northern skies the same shouted 
monotones, Live raz Marve Law! 

The principles of this Law, Sir, are thow 
to which progress in the Temperance Re 
form must bring us. If we would not se 
our wheels clog and come toa stand, we 
have no other resort. I know something of 
the necessities of the case in. Maine, out of 
which this measure has sprung. | know 
some ofthe shops and bar-rooms there, 
whose ‘streams of devastation it wés found 
impossible to dam up, and the cnly escape 
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from which was to drain the reservoir. Pro- 
hibition upon prohibition had been piled 
before their doors: womanly and orphanly 
tears bad fallen as rain upon their filthy 
floors, as wives and children had stood be- 
fore the flint-faced and steel-hearted dealer, 
and entreated him to withhold from hus- 
bandsand fathers his maddening poisons; 
but he stayed not his cruel hand. What 
shall be done? Shall friends of suffering, 
outraged innocence and helplessness stand 
still and see a work goon that bruises off 
every starting sympathy that has roots 
githin them, and keeps their hearts smitten 
and sick unceasingly? No Sir; it is not in 
men, who have the hearts of men, to keep 
their hands off from such a destroyer and 
scourge of their kind. What wonder that 
the heart of humanity wrought anxiously 
and earnestly at the problem, whose solu- 
tion was to bring relief to these sufferers. It 
is said that while the friends of Temperance 
in Maine thus wrought and writhed under 
the clinging curse that was upon the State, 
they were assembled on one occasion by 
thousands in the city of Portland. They 


flowers of summer were showered in bles- 
sing upon their ranks, many of them doubt- 
less from hands blanched with wiping the 


Sir, 1 never read or think of this righteous 
judgment which the people of my native 
State have meted out to the traffic which has 
so long been crushing its thousands of help- 
less victims there, without exclaiming, in 
mental paraphrase of a sublime exultation 
of the Bible, “Rejoice over her, thou Heaven, 
and ye wasted circles of domestic joy and 
hope, for God hath avenged you on her.” 
And my hope re-kindles, that wrongs as 
cruel shall elsewhere be avenged, justin pro- 
portion as I am encouraged to expect that 
the Law of Maine shall be elsewhere enas 
ted and executed, 

The same necessity drives to this resort in 
Michigan asin Maine. The same character 
in the dealer compels us here, as there,either 
| to stand quietly by and see work go on thi 





| cuts our hearts to the quick, or else enter the 


haunts of the traffic, and take out and des- 


| troy the implements of its terrible work 
| What sort of men are they who are engaged 
/jn this traffic among us? Let meshow you 
a specimen. We have in Detroit a citizen 
| by the name of Isaac Truckey, if 1 do not 
mistake the Christian part of his name. He 
marched the streets in procession, and the 


is in the employ of our Board of Aldermen, 


, turning out work for their Overseer of the 
, Poor, City Physician, Marshall and Consta- 
_ bles, Police Courts, Jail, Almshouse and 


hot tears which intemperance causes to flow. | Sexton. For the privilege of furnishing 


In the evening, before a vast concourse, one 


these supplies to the city, he pays its govern- 


“owas participating in that celebration, |ment, and isan honorable man. He has a 


arose and exhibited in’ his hand a slip of 
paper, which some little girl had wrapped 
around a bunch of flowers and thrown into 
his carriage, as the procession was moving. 
Upon it was written the affecting plea, “Re- 
member the inebriate’s daughter.” As it 
was read, the vast audience instinctly and 
solemnly raised their hands, as the hand of 
one man to Heaven, and swore that they 
would “Remember the inebriate’s daughter.” 
They meant that they would stand between 
her and her ruthless oppressor, till they had 
broken his arm, Thanks to God, that arm 
now hangs broken before them, and the in- 
ebriate’s child has bounded from the clutch- 


neighbor who has fallen fatally under the 
power of the appetite for drink. Friends of 
the fallen man have tried every means to 
restore him to himself, his family and society. 
He seems to have tried every means to re- 
store himself, except the effectual means.— 
To his ruinous appetite, our Mr. Truckey is 
found to be most willing to minister— 
While the unhappy man can reel to his 
counter, he is liberally supplied there— 
When he can no longer leave his home, Mr 
T. finds means of eluding the closest vig’ « 
lance, and insinuating his maddening poi- 

sons into the dwedling,which they are filling 

with heart-crushing sorrows. In one in- 





es of the trafficker in the inebriate’s drink. 


stance, a benevolent friend who had vainly 
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tried every other means of arresting this 
foul work, employed a faithful man at daily 
wages to stand at the intemperate person’s 
door, and guard it against the entrance of 
the source of mischief. The sentinel was at 
his post eight days, and yet not a day passed 
without the subtle serpent’s stealing by him 
and stinging to fury the victim within. — 
Some errand boy, claiming to have come 
from some temperance friend in the town, 
begs to see the intemperate man, and smug- 
gles the viper into his breast. On another 
occasion, when that dwelling had become 
the scene of midnight alarms and midday 
gloom and fear that could no longer be 
borne, the wife and mother flies from her 
home, aud, in circumstances of » health that 
appeal uot in vain to the sympathies of the 
brute, wends her way, through ice and mud, 
and against a bleak, February storm, a 
weary mile, to sue for friendly protection 
against her maniac husband. While she is 
gone, there is stripped from her ill-fed cow a 
scanty pint of the family’s remaining sus- 
tenance, and the precious libation finds its 
way to Mr. Truckey’s counter. Mr. Truc- 
key exchanges it for whisky, and when the 
wretched wife retarns, that whisky had ad- 
ded fiercer rage to the reception she meets 
from him who had sworn to love and pro- 
tect her. Mr. President, here is a specimen 
of our hundreds of liquor-dealers. What 
are we going to do with them? Our law 
has its prohibition upon that man already, 
and to its prehibition, outraged citizens and 
friends have added theirs, again and again. 
He has been prohibited and inhibited, and 
here he is exhibited, and yet his work goes 
straight on. Must we bear it? Sir, does 
not even nature itself teach us to beat a cra- 
sade, and march in our majesty to such in- 
curable plague spots and cleanse them out, 
pouring their contentsinto the sewers which 
we have built to convey away from us such 
death-breeding things. For myself, if I 
were ever tempted to act without the sanc- 
tions of human law, it would bein a case 
likethis, and if ever our laws should place 
their Agis between me and an adversary of 





society, it should be when I go RR 
such a work of mercy as the destruction of 
intoxicating drinks. 

Sir, Destruction of the article is oy, ine 
stinctive resort. How many a poor boy hag 
applied the Maine Law to unburdey hig 
heart and his home, scores of Years beforg 
that Law hada name. So long as that jy, 
in the side-board, the wood-shed, o; eg 
neath the hay, stood wrong end up, h, 
knew there was no relief from intolerabje 
woes, He waited till deep sleep came Ups 
on the besotted father, and then he quietly 
righted that jug, and let the earth drink js 
contents. Itis the ouly treatment which 
the appetite for drink, in most instances, 
will yield to. The motion of instinct, oy: 
highest reason seconds it, and our whole ey. 
perience sustains it. The best Conscience 
approves it, and the best heart bounds swift. 
est to embrace it. No right of the individ. 
ual, or of society, forbids it. What right 
have the Sandwich Islands been violating 
these years past, in thrusting back into the 
sea the cargoes of French brandy which 
have been shipped to their shores? Who 
does not stigmatize the conduct of the 
French nation in attempting, under cover of 
their cannon, to force the article upon those 
emancipated shores, as just of a picce with 
their propping up falling tyrannies and cob- 
bling up fallen ones, elsewhere? Let them 
keep at their despicable work, and let the 
Rumarchy of our country come under their 
flag, if it please, but Freemen will hate op- 
pression, and hunt it from their soil 


The Law of Maine we must have. But 
how shall we get it? Just as Maine got it: 
Not at the petitioner’s stool, but at the 
Freeman’s Ballot Box, we shall get this 
Law. Mr. Dow, the apostle of the move- 
ment in Maine, tells us that they became 
tired of petitioning a legislature, made by 
the rum interest. Once they had carried 
the present Law through the legislature, but 
it lodged in the Governor’s pocket. Then, 
Jeroboam-like, the command was giver— 
“To your tents, O Israel!’ Back to his 
home every temperance freeman went,threw 
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away his petitions, laid off his coat, and 
wrought till he had clarified the Ballot Box, 
and through it sent to their balls of State a 
legislature and a Governor that knew what 
they were there for. This, sir, is the work 
now upon our hands. I rejoice that we are 
marshalling for it, Iwish we had openly 
broken ground in itatour recent Charter 
Election; that, if we must live another year 
under the rum tyranny, we might have the 
consolation that we tore to shreds the net- 
work of Party, and put our full temperance 
strength to the task to throw off the vam- 
pire that has sucked the blood of our corpor- 
ation almost to fainting already, and, more 
than all things else, sickens us of living in 
our otherwise lovely home. Not that we 
need anew Temperance party in politics, 
but we need Temperance politics in the par- 
ties we have. A sentiment that will hold 
the Liquor Traffic as foremost of the evils 
which dlevastate our fair Peninsular, and its 
suppression the greatest good that legisla- 
tion can achieve; and that will strike from 
any ticket a name that does not promise 
fidelity to this cause; rather that will see 
that no ticket comes before the people bear- 
ing such a name, 

Sir, may the day thatis in the East, soon 
be high over the West, when Prohibition, 
Confiscation and Destruction, shall banish 
the sale of intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
age from a realm that will then be all bud- 
ding with glorious promise. Till then, let 
usremember, the victims of this terrible foe 
have no shrine of human protection to 
which theyean flee. Even Religion’s Al- 
tars shield not from the ruthless pursuer.— 
0, how many, and how fresh, are the trials 
that lead off from our holiest and sweetest 
shrines to the drunkard’s grave! and fast as 
present victims are being dragged away, 
future ones are being prepared by this hor- 
tible traffic. I repeat, we have no resort, 
batto come boldly up in the name of our 
God, and, as one has said, “strike the Devil 
between the eyes,” and cause him to stagger 
back from this work of death. 





THE COUNSEL OF WOMAN. 

Dr. Boardman, in his admirable work, 
“Hints on Domestic Happiness,” inculcates 
this doctrine, which every man who is not 
of the class of “little minds,” will cordially 
endorse: 

“In a conversation I once held with an 

eminent minister of our church, he made this 
fine observation: We will say nothing of the 
manner in which that sex usually conduct 
an argument; but the intuitive judgments of 
woman are often more to be relied upon 
than the conclusions which we reach by an 
elaborate reasoning. No man that has an 
intelligent wife, or who is accustomed to the 
society of educated women, will dispute 
this. Times without number you must have 
known them to decide questions on the in- 
stant, and with unerring accuracy, which 
you have pored over for hours, perhaps, with 
no other result than to find yourself getting 
deeper and deeper into the tangled maze of 
doubts and difficulties. It were hatdly 
generous to allege that they achieve those 
feats less by reasoning than by a sort of sa- 
gacity which approximates to the sure ine 
stinct of the animal races, and yct there 
seems to be some ground for the remark of a 
witty French writer, that, whena man has 
toiled step by step up a flight of stairs, he 
will be sure to find a woman at the top, but 
she will not be able to tell how she got up 
there. 
How she got there, however, is of little 
moment. If the conclusions a woman has 
reached are sound, that is all that concerns 
us. And that they are very apt to be sound 
on the practical matters of domestic and sec- 
ular life, nothing but prejudice and self-con- 
ceit can prevent us from acknowledging. — 
The inference, however, therefore is unavoid- 
able, that the man who thinks it beneath 
his dignity to take counsel with an intelli- 
gent wife, stands in his own light, and be- 
trays the lack of judgment which he tacitly 
attributes to her.’ 








Bz kind to those who err thro’ weakness. 


Wir all to right, by love and meckness. 
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From the Musical World. 

EMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK. 

No species of Biography can be more a- 
greeable or instructive than truthful sketches 
of eminent individuals who, by the efforts of 
genius, or the impulses of philanthropy, ex- 
cite our admiration and afford examples wor- 
thy of imitation. There is much tobe gain- 
ed in contemplating the character of one 
whose life, amidst laborious professional 
pursuits, is spent in acts of public and pri- 
vate good, performed without any view to 
worldly advantage or future fame. 

Foreigners, who visit our country to study 
the character of its inhabitants, are struck 
with nothing so much as with the vast a- 
mount of money, labor and time which are 
so readily bestowed upon those whose am- 
biguous characters as artists oblige them to 
live in comparative idleness and dependence 
on the patronage of the public; having no 
other voucher for their reception and sup- 
port than the mere passport of professional 
celebrity. It may be a question, whether 
the frequency of such examples has not 
caused many amongst us to be overlooked, 
and their claims to public confidence in 
many instances entirely disregarded, In 
view of such a supposition, we hazard no 
conjecture, but unhesitatingly assert that 
there are native and resident artists in the 
United States, who, all things considered, 
are far more worthy of patronage and liberal 
support thai any that have eyer been im- 
ported from abroad.” 

The lady whose name appears at the head 
of this brief sketch, furnishes a most promi- 
nent and gratifying illustration of the truth- 
fulness of the position above taken; and it 
is with no ordinary pleasure that we record 
some slight memorials of one who has so 
long and so deservedly enjoyed the unquali- 


* Whenever we speak of foreign artists we wish 
it distinctly understood that Jenny Lind is excepted. 
She is too far above her cotemporaries, artistically 
considered, to be classed with them at all; while 
her admirable character as a woman must ever com- 
mand the respect of all who can appreciate trans. 


© ndant wor h and angelic goodness, 





fied respect and confidence of a circ}. of 
friends so extensive as to embrace nearly al} 
the intelligence and respectability of y 
community. 

Emma Gillingham Bostwick was the fourth 
daughter of George Gillingham, the celebra:. 
ed leader of the orchestra of the old Park 
Theater, in its palmy days, under the sy. 
cessful management of Price and Simpson, 
and also of the orchestras at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. She was born in Philade). 
phia, and in early life gave evidence of ey. 
traordinary musical precocity. When , 
mere infant she could sing rarious son2s 
and her earliest recollections are said ty hans 
been of those songs, and many simple bal. 
lads, which she was accustomed to sing for 
the gratification of the friends of the far,ijy, 
and of strangers that called to hear the wee 
derful performances of the young music! 
phenomenon. She always accompanied her 
voice, even at that early age, on the pianos 
forte, which she played with remarkable 
skull, considering her tender years, 

When Emma was but six years of age, her 
mother died, and to that sad bereayemen; 
was shortly added the demise of her father 
She was thus left an orphan in the very 
morning of her life. This, it is natural to 
consider as a great misfortune, but who cr 
say that that early sorrow was not the fou- 
dation of the orphan’s future fame. But few 
poets or singers that have ever achieved in- 
perishable renown, have escaped heart-rend- 
ing trials and deep afilictions. Indeed, it 
would seem that sorrow is the shadow of 
genius, and that the deepness of the former 
is ever in exact proportion to the brilliancy 
of the latter. 

After the death of her parents, Emma’s ¢l- 
der sister, (now Mrs. Terry, of Detroit, Mich) 
who possessed great energy of character, im, 
pelled by those sympathies characteristic of 
her sex, immediately set about devising 
means to provide for the support of herself 
and orphan sisters, After consulting with 
her friends, she determined to give a cov 
cert, although the encouragement she receiv 
ed at the outset was not very flattering~ 
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prrsnnsy a musical prodigy, she was but | coucerts, which, for a time, proved successful 
eleven years of age, and but few could be} and afforded quite a lucrative revenue.— 
made to believe that a mere child like her- This mode of life, however, soon became so 
self was competent to give anything like a | distasteful to the sisters that they abandoned 
satisfactory public entertainment. However, | it, and became inmates in the families of two 
Louisa, nothing daunted by the many obsta- of our most respectable citizens. 


cles in her way, vigorously prosecuted her 


Soon after this period, Emma removed to 


arrangements; and her friends, inspired, at Flatbush, L. I., took up her residence in the 
last, by the child’s indomitable perseverance | family of Mr. Kellogg, the principal of the 
and energy, with confidence in the scheme, Flatbush Academy, and became a teacher of 
came to her aid; the concert was given; the music in that Seminary. At this place she 
performances were received with immense} became acquainted with Mr. Charles J. 


applause, anda large sum of money was re- 
alized. The family being thus placed be- 
yond the reach of immediate want, Louisa 
made more permanent arrangement for the 
future. She obtained regular employment 
asa music teacher, and otherwise coytribu- 
ted largely to the support of her orphan sis- 
ters. Emma, even at that time, possessed 
a voice of great power and wonderful sweet~ 
ness, which, by the judicious culture of her 
gifted sister, was remarkably developed, and 
thas was laid the foundation of that voice 
which is now matured in the sweet, mellow 
and flowing tones of the accomplished singer. 
Emma was too young, however, to aid in 
the support of the family, but she was wil- 
ling to do anything in her power to gratify 
the wishes of her sisters, 

About this time, Mr. John Paddon, organ- 
ist of Exeter Cathedral, in England, a musi- 
cian of some eminence, and an excellent 
composer, married the eldest sister, and im- 
mediately took charge of Louisa’s and Em- 
na’s musical education. In his discipline 
and instruction Mr. Paddon was rigid and 
severe, but his tuition was of great service te 
Emma, laying thoroughly the foundation of 
that musical knowledge which, aided by her 
own genius, has made her one of the most 
accomplished singers of the age. Such was 
her rapid progress, that at the age of twelve 
years she could sing the most difficult mu- 
sic, and execute those classical passages of 
the composer which ordinary minds require 
years of practice to accomplish. Paddon 
soon commenced the itinerant plan of visit- 


Bostwick, te whom she was, soon afterwards, 
united in marriage, 

Mrs. Bostwick’s duties, as a Teacher, were 
at this time exceedingly onerous. Indeed, 
no person has ever led a life of severer toil in 
her profession, The artist’s pathway thro’ 
life is always beset with innumerable diffi- 
culties, and but few are able to bear up 
against them so as to maintain arespectable 
position in society, preserve their honor un- 
sullied, and secure the enjoyments of a hap- 
py home. Asa general thing, public sing- 
ers and players are the most miserable res- 
pectable people in the world, when out of 
the concert room. They are looked upon 
with distrust by the Christian community; 
their homes are disorderly and cheerless; 
their incomes are precarious; their supplies 
of the necessaries of life are still more preca- 
rious, inasmuch as their occupation compels 
them to maintain a fashionable and showy 
exterior, no matter to what straits they may 
be reduced; and when personal charms fade 
away, and the voice loses its sweetness and 
can no longer please, then, miserable indeed 
is the after life of the once petted favorite. 
But Mrs. Bostwick’s strong good sense and 
natural purity and nobility of character, 
have always guided her through the shoals 
and quicksands whereon so many members 
of her profession are annually wrecked — 
She has always esteemed the position of a 
a wife and mother far more highly than that 
of a public favorite. Her dearest affections 
are lavished upon her family, and she simply 
uses the rare musical endowments so boun- 





ing adjacent cities for the purpose of giving 
Vo 6, No, 515. 


tifully bestowed upon her by nature,to obtain 
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nieans to support and educate her children, 
and to surrennd her home with those com- 
forts, elegancies and refinements Which con- 
tribute so largely to domestic happiness— 
Indeed, her exceeding modesty and refine- 
ment of feeling always caused her to shrink 
from public exhibitions of her musical pow- 
ers; but a seeming Providence has ied her 
to adopt a course so painful to her feelings, 
aud thus given to the world another source 
of refined enjoyment. 


As before stated, Mrs. Bostwick’s daties as 
ateacher, were exceedingly laborious, yet 
they did not deter her from rigidly adhering 
to a severe course of study and practice that 
she had prescribed to herself. She worked 
early and late; and to these excessive and 
persevering labors may be ascribed much of 
her brilliant success and eminence in the Di- 
vine Art. Unfortunately, her physical 
strength was unequal to her mental activity 
and ambition, and her health gave way un- 
der the pressure of the extraordinary labors 
which she imposed upon herself. At this 
juncture, her friends, fearful that, unless she 
could be relieved from her labors, and could 
be diverted from her severe studies, the con- 
sequences would be fatal, determined to 
induce her to abandon her occupation, and 
give herself to the public. After much per 
suasion, she yielded to their urgent solicita- 
tions to give a “few concerts,” and about 
eighteen months since, she emerged from 
her retirement and gave her first concert.— 
The spacious hall was crowded with the ad- 
mirers of Emma Gillingham; and though 
her physical ability was not adeqvate to the 
development of all her powers, yet it was 
sufficient to give the greatest delight to her 
friends, and make an almost. universal de- 
mand from the public, that she should adopt 
this mode of life. A few more concerts, 
equally successful, were given at long inter- 
vals; but she did not fiually accede fully to 
the wishes of the public, till a change of 
climate and cessation froma labor had effected 
such an entire change in her physical eondi- 
tion, that she was fully able to accomplish 








ts 


her own wishes and those of her most ardent 
friends. 

In October last, with full health and Vigor, 
she gave herself seriously to the task, anq 
announced a series of six concerts, They 
were commenced and continued at Niblo’s 
Saloon, The first was well attended, ayq 
made such an impression on the public that 
soon the room could not accommodate the 
numbers that desired to hear her. A sceypq 
series was immediately proposed, and has 
been given to delighted and crowded ayij. 
ences, 

These are events that have astonis!ed the 
musical public. In the whole avnals of iny- 
sic no such event ever occurred before. Ay 
American lady, without the prestige of ay 
European name and education, in the face of 
a musical furore created by one of the great. 
est foreign celebrities, and almost invitiny, 
comparison of voice and akill, had the aa- 
dacity to propose and continue twelve suc. 
cessive concerts, and actually, at a sine 
bound, took rank, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, with some of tle best 
and proudest of European names, 

Mrs. Bostwick possesses a voice of great 
sweetness; it being unsurpassed in this res- 
pect, in its upper register, by the voice of 
any songstress that has yet appeared among 
us, She has extraordinary compass, extend. 
ing three full octaves, from E to E. Her 
musical initonations are of great flexibility, 
equalling those of the celebrated Cinta Da 
moreau. Her embellishments are conceived 
with fine taste, and executed with grest 
brilliancy and effect. Her chromatic runs 
and trills are graceful and remarkably true, 
while nothing can be more finished and per 
fect than her crescendo and diminuend— 
Possessing a just conception of the compos- 
er’s design, she truly illustrates his intevtions 
in the method by which she renders the mu- 
sic assigned to her. The beholder would 
naturally expect thison gazing on her nobwe 
and expansive brow and finely forme: intel- 
Jectual head; which are but the natural in- 
dexes of those mental acquirements that at 
and stuly have so thoroughly matured. 
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That Mra. Bostwick has at length consent- 
ed to give to society such sources of refined 
enjoyment as those which so justly claim the 
delight and admiration of all who listen to 
the masic of her voice, is a subject of con- 
gratulation to the respectable and intelli- 
gent families of the country, as well as to 
her numerous friends and admirers. We 
must not forget to state, with the soberness 
of truth, that there are circumstances asso- 
ciated with the position and character of this 
lady, which tend greatly to enhance the 
value of her professional celebrity. She is 
emphatically of us, and with us—a daughter 
of the great American family, no less dis- 
tinguished for her eminent private worth, 
than for her gifted acquirements in that Art 
which is the true and faithful exponent of 
the most sacred feeling. In this restless age 
of speculation, charlatanism and ambiguous 
notoriety, which everywhere diversify the 
surface of society, it is quite refreshing to 
contemplate individuals eminent in intellec- 
tual aequirements, and adorning, by their 
virtues, the calm, simple and secluded walks 
of life. Of this description it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more perfect specimen than the 
subject of this sketch. Modest and unassum- 
ingin her deportment, amiable and gentle 
in her disposition, and constant in her char- 
ities to the poor, she is still more exalted in 
the higher positions of Wife, Mother and 
Friend, and in the faithful discharge of those 
obligations appertaining to that sphere in 
which woman finds her purest enjoyments 
and her highest duties. 

We close this article with the following 
beautiful tribute, paid by the poet Hosmer, 
to the enchanting strains of Mrs. Bostwick, 
which was published some time since in the 
TAbune: 


TO MRS. E. G. BOSTWICK. 

Sing on! unrivalled warbler! never more 
Willmortal ear be blest by such a strain— 
Its sweet, enamored echo will remain 

Until the fever of this life is o'er. 

Such no'es were heard in Eden, ere its bowers 
Were sullied by the clinging taint of sin— 
When all was pure the human heart within. 


I would not for a blest hereafier prav— 

A Heaven for which the troubled spirit longs— 
If, in its halls, I could not hear alway 

Enchanting, thrilling music like thy songs. 
Sing on, thou Bird of Melody, and fill 
My heart with rapture, till its pulse is still. 


GEOLOGICAL AGENCIES, 





BY PROF. HITCHCOCK. 





All correct reasoning in the natural scien- 
ces is based upon the uniformity of nature’s 
operations, Laws of nature are merely the 
modes in which the power: of nature act; 
and our belief 1n the constancy of these laws 
rests upon the observed fact, that under the 
same conditions Nature always operates in 
the same way. We are hence led to seek 
for the causes of geological phenomena, in 
the agencies which we at present see in op- 
eration. Since the discussion of the Werne- 
rian and Huttonian views, and the general 
reception of the latter, it has been an admit- 
ted principle in Geology, that existing rocks 
are, forthe most part, the result of agencies 
still operating, and that the process of form- 
ation of nearly every class, is still going on. 
This principle, we propose, in the present 
article, briefly to illustrate. 

Our winter frosts, our summer showers, 
our mountain rivulets, we see all actively at 
work, wearing away existing rocks, and eon- 
verting them into the detritus which is borne 
along by our larger rivers, and deposited, in 
inundations, along their banks, or carried to 
their mouths, there to form new deltas or 
islands. As this detritus varies in quantity 
and mineral character at different times, ac- 
cording to the activity of the agencies which 
have produced it, and the nature of the rocks 
of which it has been formed, so do the sue- 
cessive deposits vary in thickness and min- 
eral constitution. 

In these deposits are also found enveloped 
great numbers of shells and skeletons of land 
animals. The amount of detritus carried 
down by different rivers, varies greatly, as ig 
strikingly seen on comparing the Mississip- 





Andsunshine lay upon unfading flowers. 


pi and Missouri rivers. The waters of the 
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former, above their junction, are cowpara- 
tively clear, while those of the latter are al- 
most opaque, in consequence of the sand and 
mud which they contain. 

It is estimated that the Rhine, a compara- 
tively small stream, carries down four hun- 
dred and fifty tons daily. By this means, 
in process of time, have the Netherlands 
been formed. * The amount carried down by 
such streams as the Ganges and Amazon, is 
immensely greater. The latter is said to 
muddy the sea water three hundred miles 
from its mouth, and it is well known that 
the mouth of the Nile is several miles from 
where it was two thousand years ago. An- 
other active agent in forming aqueous de- 
posits, is seen in the tides and waves of the 
ocean, which are constantly making inroads 
upon our coasts, wearing away even the 
most rocky portions, and spreading them 
in the furm of sand, pebbles and mud over 
the ocean’s bed. The numerous ripple 
marks discovered in our hardest sandstones, 
show that they were once the sandy beach 
of the ocean, All these deposits mentioned, 
need only to be solidified, to form rocks re- 
ssmbling, in mineral characteristics, the va- 
rious sandstones found in the earth’s crust. 
Strata may be solidified in various ways.— 
Water often holds corbonate of lime and ox- 
ide of iron in chemical solution, which it 
deposits when passing through layers ot 
sand and gravel, cementing them firmly to- 
gether. It has also been proved by experi- 
ment, that pressure alone is capable of mak- 
ing particles of Gry sand adhere with consid- 
erable tenacity. When, therefore, strata of 
great thickness have been piled upon each 
other, the immeuse pressure to which the 
lower strata would be subjected, would be 
sufficient to form the most compact sand- 
stones. Internal heat, whose existence is 
evinced by earthquakes and volcanoes, is 
probably the most important agent in the 
solidification of strata. 

Examples of the formation of limestone 
rocks, which constitute so large a portion of 
the earth’s crust, may be seen in the depo- 
sition of carbonate of lime at the bottoms ot 
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lakes and seas where mineral springs abound 
ag is the case in many parts of Italy; also in 
successive layers of the shells of molluscoug 
animals in which the ocean abounds; iy; 
especially in the extensive coral formations 
of the Pacific and Indian oceans, The ypj- 
croscope has revealed the wonderful fiet 
that chalk and many other limestone ioe 
are almost exclusively composed of innumer. 
able shells of minute infasoria. These rocks 
need only to be subjected to certain degrees 
of heat to be converted into pure granular 
marble, 

If then, our present rocks have been form. 
ed at the bottom of the ocean, as would ap 
pear from what has been stated, how have 
they become dry land? What forces are at 
present in operation. at all adequate to up. 
heave them from theit ocean bed and form 
them into continents? The subterranean 
forces which can produce such earthquakes 
and volcanoes as have occurred within his- 
toric times, and are even yet occurring, need 
scarcely to be increased in intensity to be 
able to raise not only the bottom of the 
ocean toa level with existing continents, but 
even to elevate it to the heighth of ou 
highest mountains. We have, too, decisive 
evidence that this elevating process is going 
forward at the present time. It has been 
observed for centuries, that the northern por- 
tion of Sweden has been gradually rising, 
while the southern portion has been sinking 
In one part the sea has been receding, in 
the other it has been encroaching upon the 
land. There have also been successive ele- 
vations ofthe western coast of South Ameri- 
ca, some of which have taken place since 
that region was peopled. Several distinct 
sea beaches are observable above each other. 

The forces which have produced such dis- 
tarbances, would also account for the listing 
up, bending and dislocating of many of the 
stratified rocks seen especially in mountain 
ranges. 

These few illustrations must suffice to 
show that most of the phenomena of the 
stratified rocks, may be seen to be the re- 
salt of causes now in operation, and tha 
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these causes are still producing like results. 
With respect to the unstratified crystalline 
formations, which are admitted to be of ig- 
neous origin, it cannot of course be proved 
by actual examination, that they are still 
forming. But of the action of powerful ig- 
neous forces, we have abundant evidence in 
earthquakes and voleanoes; and we have 
clear proof that both trap and granite have 
been formed at successive epochs. Since 
then the agency which has produced them 
is still operating, we should conclude from 
analogy that they are to some extent, yet 
forming, though their formation is concealed 
from our view, trap rocks being the product 
of submarine volcanoes, while granite has 
its origin deep within the earth. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that many 
voleanoes have long periods of quiet, others 
have altogether ceased action, while in other 
places new ones are breaking out, showing, 
that in some places the cooling, at others the 
melfing process is going on at the same 
time. 

Let it not be inferred, from what has been 
said te prove the identity of the past and 
present geological agencies, that they are be- 
lieved to have operated at all times with 
equal intensity. As the intensity of their 
action even now varies from year to year, so 
doubtless has it varied from period to period 
of the earth’s history. During the carbonif- 
erous period, the climate of the earth must 
have been very much warmer than it is at 
present, as is proved by tropical plants hav- 
ing then flourished in very high latitudes. 

At that time, therefore, geological agencies 
must have operated with greater intensity. 
Asa general thing, long periods of repose 
seem to have alternated with short periods 
of disturbance. The causes of these irregu- 
larities, and whether, on the whole, intensity 
of action has been greater in former periods 
than it is at present, are stil] matters of de- 
bate among geologists, and are points which 
will probably remain unsettled. 





A punctua] man is rarely a poor man, and 





HUNTING AN ALLIGATOR. 


In the course of the year 1831, the pro- 
prietor of Halahala at Manilla, in the Island 
Luconia, informed me that he frequently 
lost horses and cows on a remote part of 
his plantation, and that the natives assured 
him that they were taken by an enormous 
alligator who frequented one of the streams 
which run into the lake. Their descriptions 
were so highly wrought, that they were at- 
tributed to the fondness for exaggeration to 
which the inhabitants of that country are 
peculiarly addicted, and very little credit 
was given to their repeated relations. All 
doubts as to the existence of the animal 
were at last dispelled by the destruction of 
an Indian, who attempted to ford the river 
on horseback, although entreated to desist 
by his companions, who crossed at a shallow 
place higher up. He reached the centre of 
the stream and was laughing at the others 
for their prudence, when the alligater came 
upon him. His teeth encountered the sad- 
dle, which he tore from the horse, while the 
rider tumbled the other side into the water 
and made for the shore. The horse, too ter- 
rified to move, stood trembling where the 
attack was made. The alligator, disregard- 
ing him, pursued the man, who safely reach- 
ed the bank which he could easily have as- 
cended, but, rendered foolhardy by his e: - 
cape, he placed himself behind a tree which 
had fallen partly into the water, and draw- 
ing his heavy knife leaned over the tree, and 
on the approach of his enemy struck him 
on the nose. The animal repeated his as- 
saults and the Indian his blows, until the 
former exasperated at the resistance, rushed 
on the man and seizing him by the middle 
of the body, which was at once inclosed and 
crushed in his capacious jaws, swam into 
the lake. His friends hastened to the res- 
cue, but the alligator slowly left the shore, 
while the poor wretch, writhing and shriek- 
ing inagony, with his knife uplifted in his 
clasped hands, seemed, as the others express- 
ed it, held out as a man would carry a torch, 





never a man of doubtful credit. 


His sufferings were not long continued, for 
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the monster sank to the bottom, and soon|ter were willing to do whatever exampk 
after reappearing alone on the surface, and| should dictate to them, Having reason , 
basking in the sun,gave to the horror-strick- | believe that the alligator was in the river 
en spectators the fullest confirmation of the | we commenced operations by sinking y.., 
death and burial of their comrade. upright across its mouth, three deep, at ip. 
tervals of several feet. The nets which wer. 
of great strength, and intended for the cap. 
ture of the buffalo were fastened to trees oy 
the banks, making a complete fence to the 
communication with the lake. 

My companion and myself placed our. 
selves with our guns on either side of th, 
stream, while the Indians with long bam. 
boos felt fur the animal. For some time hp 
refused to be disturbed, and we began y 
fear that he was not within our limits, whe 


A short time after this event I made a 
visit to Halahala, and expressing a strong 
desire to capture or destroy the alligator, my 
host readily offered his assistance. The ani- 
mal had been seen a few days before, with 
his head and one of his fore feet, resting on 
the bank, and his eyes following the mutions 
of some cows which were grazing near.— 
Our informer likened his appearance to that 
of a cat watching a mouse, and in the atti- 
tude to spring upon his prey when it should 
come within his reach, I may here mention 
as a curious fact, that the domestic buffalo, 
which is almost continually in the water, 
and in the heat of day remains for hours 
with only his nose above the surface, is ney- 
er molested by the alligator. All other ani- 
mals become his victims when they incau- 
tiously approach him, and their knowledge | BO rest in the inclosure, he attempted to 
of the danger most usually prompts them | climbup the bank. On receivinga ball in his 
to resort to shallow places to quench their body, he uttered a growl like that of an an- 
thirst. gry dog, and plunging into the water cross- 

Having heard that the alligator had killed | ed to the other side, where he was received 
a horse, we proceeded to the place, about; with a similar salutation, discharged directly 
five miles from the house ; it was a tranquil | into his mouth. Finding himself attacked 
spét, and one of singular beauty even in| on every side, he renewed his attempts to 
that land. The stream, which a few hun-| ascend the banks; but whatever part of lim 
dred feet from the lake narrowed to a brook, | appeared was bored with bullets, and find- 
with its green bank fringed with the- grace-| ing that he was hunted, he forgot his own 
ful bamboo, and the alternate glory of glade | formidable means of attack, and sought only 
and forest spreading far and wide, seemed safety from the troubles which surrounded 
fitted four other purposes than the familiar| him, A low spot which separated the 
haunt of the huge creature that had appro- | from the lake, a little above the nets, was 
priated it to himself. A few cane huts were | unguarded, and we feared, that be would 
situated at a short distance from the river, succeed in escaping over it. It was her 
and we procured from them what men they | very necessary to stand firmly against hiv, 
contained, who were ready to assist in free-| and in several attempts which he made to 
ing themselves from their dangerous neigh-| cross it, we turned him back with sp:ars, 
bor. The terror which he had inspired, es- | bamboos, or whatever first.came to hand— 
pecially since the death of their companion,| He once seemed determined to force his 
had hitherto prevented them from making} way, and foaming with rage, he rushed with 
an effort to get rid of him, but they gladly | open jaws and gnashing his teeth witha 
availed themselves of our preparations, and | sound too ominous to be despised, appeared 
with the usual dependence of their charac-! to have his full energies aroused, whet his 


a spiral motion of the water under the spo 
where I was standing, led me to direct ¢} 

natives to it, and the creature slowly moved 
on the bottom towards the nets, which he po 
sooner touched than he quietly turned back 
and proceeded up the stream. This move- 
ment was several times repeated, till, having 
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careet was stopped by a large bamboo thrust 
yioleutly into ns mouth, which he ground 
to pieces, and the fingers of the holder were 
80 paralyzed that for some minutes he was 
incapable of resuming his gun. 

The natives had now become so excited as 
to forget all prudence, and the women and 
children of the litile hamlet had come down 
to the shore to share in the general enthusi- 
asm. They crowded to the opening, and 
wereso unmindful of their danger; that it 
was necessary to drive them back with some 
violence. Had the monster known his own 
strength and dared to have used it, he would 
have gone over that spot with a force which 
no human power could have withstood, and 
would have crushed or carried with him in- 
tothe lake, about the whole population of 
the place. It was not strange that personal 
safety was forgotten in the excitement ofthe 
scene. The tremendous brute, galled with 
wounds and repeated defeat, tore his way 
through the foaming water, glancing from 
side to side, in the vain attempt to avoid his 
foes; then rapidly plowing up the stream he 
grounded on the shallows, and turned back 
frantic and bewildered at his circumscribed 
position, At length, maddened from suffer- 
ing and desperate from continued persecu- 
tion, he rushed furiously to the mouth of the 
stream, burst through two of the nets, and I 
threw down my gun in despair, for it looked 
as though his way at last was clear to the 
wide lake; but the third net stopped 
him, and his teeth and legs -had got entang- 
led in all, This gave usa chance of closer 
warfare with lanevs, such as are used against 
the wild buffalo, We had sent for this wea- 
pon at the commencement of the attack, and 
found it much more effectual than guns. En- 
tering the canoe, we plunged lance after 
lance into the alligator, as he was struggling 
under the water, till a wood seemed growing 
from him, which moved violently above 
while his body was concealed below. His 
endeavors to extricate himself lashed the wa- 
ters into foam mingled with blood, and 
there seemed to be no end to his vitality, or 
decrease to his resistance till a lance struck 


him directly throug! the middle of the back, 
which an Indian, with a heavy piece of wood 
hammered into him as he could catch an op- 
portunity. My companion on the other 
side, now tried to haul him to the shore by 
the nets to which he had fastened himeelf, 
but had not sufficient assistance with him. 
AsI had more force with me, I managed, 
with the assistance of the women and chil- 
dren, to drag his head and part of his body 
on to the little beach, and giving him the 
coup de grace, left him to gasp out the re- 
mainder of his life. 

This monster was nearly thirty feet in 
length, and thirteen feet in circumference 
and the head alone weighed three hundred 
pounds, On opening him there were found, 
with other parts of the horse, three legs en- 
tire, torn off at the haunch and shoulder, be- 
sides a large quantity of stones, some of 
thein of several pounds’ weight—Har. Mag. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 
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Ir is by the promulgation of sound mor 
als in the community, and more especially 
by the training and instruction of the young 
that woman performs her part toward the 
preservation of a free government. It is 
generaliy admitted that the public liberty 
the perpetuity of a free constitution, rests 
on the virtue and intelligence of the com- 
munity which enjoys it. How is that virtue 
to be inspired, and how is that intelligence 
to be communicated? Bonaparte once ask- 
ed Madame de Stael in what manner he cculd 
most pronfote the happiness of France — 
Her reply is full of political wisdom. She 
said, “Instruct the mothers of the French 
People.” Mothers are, indeed, the affection- 
ate and effective teachers of the human race. 
The mother begins her process of training 
with the infant in her arms. It is she who 
directs, 80 to speak, its first mental and spir- 
itual pulsations. She conducts it along the 
impressible years of childhood and youth, 
and hopes to deliver it to the rough contests 





and tumultuous scenes of life, armed by 
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those good principles which her child has 
received from maternal care and love. 


If we draw within the circle of our con- 
templation the mothers of acivilized nation, 
what do we see? We behold so many ar- 
tificers working, not on frail and perishable 
matter, but on the immortal mind, moulding 
and fashioning beings who are to exist forev- 
er. We applaud the artist whose skill and 
genius present the mimic man upon the can- 
vass ; we admire and celebrate the sculptor 
who works out that same image in enduring 
marble ; but how insignificant are these a- 
chievements, though the highest and fairest 
in all the departments of art, in comparison 
with the great vocation of human mothers? 
They work not upon the canvass that shall 
fail, or the marble which shall crumble into 
dust, but upon mind, upon spirit, which is 
to last forever, and which is to bear for good 
or evil, throughout its duration, the impress 
of a mother’s plastic hand. 

Our security for the duration of the free 
institutions which bless our country, depends 
upon the habits of virtue and the benevo- 
lence of knowledge and of education.— 
Knowledge does not comprise all which is 
contained in the larger term of education. 
The feelings are to be disciplined ; the pas- 
sions are to be restrained ; true and worthy 
motives to be instilled; and pure morality 
inculcated under all circumstances. All this 
is comprised in education. Mothers who 
are faithful to this great duty will tell their 
children that, neither in political nor in any 
other concerns of life,can man withdraw 
himself from the perpetual obligations of 
conscience and of duty; that, m every act, 
whether public or private, he incurs a just 
responsibility; and that in no condition is 
he warranted in trifling with important 
rights and obligations. They will impress 
upon their children the truth, that the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise is a social duty 
of as solemn a nature as man can be called 
to perform ; that a man may not innocently 
trifle with his vote; and that every free e- 
lector is a trustee, as well for others as him- 
self; and that every man and every meas- 
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ure he supports, has an important t 
on the interests of others as well as his owe 
It is the inculeation of high and pure ty, 
als, such as these, that, in a free repy))j, 
woman performs her sacred duty, and ful. 
fils her destiny —Ladies’ Companion, 


Caring 
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HOME AND WOMAN, 


—_ 


If ever there has been a more touchiny 
and eloquent eulogium upon the charms of 
home and its dearest treasure—womay_ 
than is contained in the following extract, 
has not been our good fortune to meet jt “ 

Our homes—what is their corner sions 
but the virtue of woman? And on wh; 
does the social well being rest but on , 
homes? Must we not trace all other Mn, 
ings of civilized life to the door of our pris 
vate dwellings? Are not our hearth-stones 
guarded by the holy forms of conjyga! 
filial, and parental love, the corner stones f 
both church and state—more sacred thay 
either—more necessary than both? Let o 
temples crumble and our academies (ey 
—let every public edifice, our halls of jx: 
tice, and our -capitols of state, be levele! 
with the dust—but spare our homes. Man 
did not invent, and he cannot improve « 
abrogate them. A private shelter to cover 
in two hearts dearer to each other than al! 
the world; high walls to exclude the profine 
eyes of every human being—seclusion fir 
children enough to feel that mother is a je- 
culiar name—this is home, and here is the 
birth place of every sacred thought. Here 
the church and state must come for their 
origin and support. O, spare our hones'— 
The love, we experience there, gives us out 
faith in an intimate goodness; the purity 
and disinterested tenderness of home is ow! 
earnest of a better world. In the relations 
there established and fostered, do we find 
through life the chief solace and joy of o« 
existence. What friends deserve the name, 
compared with those whom a birth-rgtt 
gaveus! One mother is worth a thouswd 
friends—one sister dearer and truer that 
twenty intimate companions We wl 
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bave played on the same hearth, under the 
light of amiles, who date back to the same 
season of innocence and hope;in whose 
veins run the same blood; do we not find 
that years only make more sacred and im- 





portant the tie that binds us? Coldness | 
may spring’up, distance may separate, dif- | 
ferent spheres may divide, but those who | 
continue to love at all, must find that the} 
friends whom God himself gave are wholly 


unlike any we choose for ourselves, and that 


the yearning for these is the strongest spark 
in our expiring affection. 











For the Miscellany. 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 


God walketh o’er the earth, 
As erst in Eden’s grove; 

And conscious nature owns his power, 
His wisdom, and his love. 


God walketh in the sea, 
Upon its stormy waves, 

And sends the echo of his steps 
Through all its secret caves. 


God walketh in the field; 
And at his passing by 

The flowers smile, and birds pour forth 
Their charming melody. 


God walketh in the groves, 
And in the forest-woods; 

And solemn music-anthems swell 
Through all their solitudes. 


God walketh o’er the hills 
That wait his high command, 
As they with bare uncover’d heads 
In his dread presence stand. 


God walketh through the vales, 
And draws in blessings nigh, 

From out his bounteous store to feed 
The ravens when they cry. 


God walketh on the streams; 
And at his awful tread 


The giant rivers in their might 
Leap from their rocky bed! 


God walketh in the sky, 
Throughout its azure fields, 

And from his chariot of clouds 
The lightning’s shafts he wields. 





God walketh in the storm, 
And with a father's care 

He hides the blackness of its wrath 
And paints the rainbow there! 


God walketh on the stars 
With slow and solemn pace, 
And governs with his mighty hand 
The boundless realms of space. 


God walketh through the heav’ns, 
Where glorious angels dwell; 

And Hallelujahs of the saints 
Through all their mansions swell. 


God walketh everywhere, 
And myriad-voices blend 
To bid thé universe he form’ d, 
With awe his steps attend! 





For the Miscellany. 
DESPONDENCY. 


BY MARVIN MILES. 


And must my heart resign the thought, 
That long has cheered its adverse hours? 
My feet forever leave the path, 
That still doth seem a path of flowers? 


Ah! I had fondly hoped to shine, 

And high that hope my spirit bore. 
But now a crue! fate is mine; 

That bids this bosom hope no more. 


And thus it is that every day. 
I lay some cherished scheme in death, 
And pleasure’s flight, and joy’s decay, 
Must purchase every fleeting breath. 


The pang when long loved hope expires— 
The spirits loss too great for tears— 
The deep'ning shadow that invests 
The vista of succeeding years. 


Are all the change that marks my days, 
And all this clouded life shall bring, 
Till time shall steal the latest hour 
Of wretched being on his wing. 


And let it steal my latest hour, 

And Death this wretched being close; 
*Twill only crush a broken heart, 

That long has struggled for repose. 





Men and women have become extinct— 
they died about sixty years ago and left no 
heirs. Ladies and gentlemen have usurped 
their place, 
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A LIFE PICTURE. 


BY C. D. STUART. 


There are pictures in life, ason canvass, 
which once seen are never forgotten. I re- 
member one such. It was years ago, on a 
hot afternoon, that I.saw an old man lean- 
ing against a lamp-post, which he left in a 
few moments, evidently wearied out, for an 
iron hydrant, on whose square top he sat 
himself down to rest. There was something 
so mournful in his look, that I threw open 
the blinds of the window where I had been 
sitting, aud, leaning over the casement, 
watched him with an intensity ot feeling 
akin to anguish and tears. Over a brow, on 
which I should judge not less than seventy 
winters had pressed their feet, and as many 
summers their parching hands, and down 
the sides of which struggled afew white 
hairs, was drawn a faded hat, scarce shading 
his hollow cheeks, while his body was garb- 
ed ina covering which, though cleanly-look- 
ing, bore unmistakable marks of a past age. 
His feet were cased ina poor apology for 


shoes;and thus accoutred, with “silvery |, 


beard unshorn,’’ in the very sun’s eye, sad, 
yet vacant-looking, as though no bond of 
earth claimed, and ro mortal friend eared tor 
him, he sat silent, iminovable as the seat on 
which he rested. 

There is to meno sight more tenderly 
touching than that of old age, I reverence 
the Chinese, in that they reverence old age, 
Even though comfort and happiness sur- 
round it, and youth and childhood smile 
lovingly upon it, it suggests to me more 
than the ripest joy of earth. So near the 
verge of life. it seems to me only so much 
nearer to heaven, and the great mysteries of 
the grave, and it fills me with solemnly ten- 
der thoughts. Stranger though it may be, I 
see my kin, my nearest and dearest, and 
even my own self imagined init, and I could 
no more treat it irreverently than I could 
mock at immediate death. But old age in 
want, suffering by the way-side, what so 
touching as that? It might be my father, 





ormy mother;a wife, brother, or sister: 
if one suffer thus, may not all? And what 
if one’s mother were shivering with cold, or 
dying with hunger, or suffering from pain, 
with no heart to beat tenderly toward her 
and no hand to shield her grey hairs; ea, , 
sight more touching appear upon eart);)— 
Not to me! 

I watched the old man for an hour, ful of 
reflections like the above, when I venture 
out to speaka word with him, to inquire in. 
to his history, and, if he had them, his sop. 
rows and griefs. If youth is reverent, oli 
age seldom repulses it. There is a chili. 
hood at either end of life, and the two mip. 


gle when they meet. So I found it. Freely 
to my question, “Friend, are you in want” 


he replied that he was way-worn, aud tired, 
and nigh starved; an out-cast or cast-out 
from his own home; a home which, in other 
years, he had reared to shelter and wake 
happy those images of himself who now 
had so foully turned him forth to beggary 
and death. I was poor enough in this 
world’s goods, but infinitely rich, I trust, in 
the sympathy that divides what it has with 
the suffering, and I gave him that which! 
had. It was but little, yet I have a thou. 
and times felt, and now feel, the tearfil 
gratitude of that old man, for so swall a 
kindness, sweeter to me than “strained hon- 
ey.’ The memory of it flows into my 
heart like a rich odor. 

Could I have done less for him, though I 
could do no more? Could I have passed by 
such sorrow and suffering, without dropping 
if only one consoling word? The breath of 
kindness is sometimes both the bread and 
water of life. Nay, I could not have doue 
less. Within me arose the suggestion, ya 
a little while, O, child, now blest with suf- 
ficiency, and thy head will be silvered, and 
may be as puorly sheltered as this old man’s 
Thou, too, mayst have children who will 
turn thee from thy home. It wasa recipro- 
city founded on the possibility of events fat 
off, swelling within me, that would not be 
repressed; a sentiment of compassion, not 
altogether unselfish, which, as with God 





HOPE ON—HOPE EVER. 





yoice, bade me do as I did; a duty, whose 

omission would have pained my heart for- 

ever after—whose fulfillment, brought its 
treward. 

{ looked not upon that old man_as a beg- 


gar: No, he had been a happy boy, had felt 
the spring breezes kiss his spotless cheek 
and toss up his glossy bright hair. He had 
been a light-hearted youth, had touched his 
lips to the fountain of life when it was clear 
and sweet, and had been happy with high 
aspirations, and dreams of faithful love — 
Finally, he had grown to manhood, passed 
the Rubicon, and seen in the distance before 
him, transeendently beautiful, the Mecca of 
life. Around him clustered his flock, beam- 
ing their bright eyes upon his, sobered face, 
shedding ahalo over hishome. Happy 
man! a child, a youth, a man and a father, 
blessed in affections that refined and _puri- 
fied him, and with affluence sufficient for 
all the desires of life, could he ask for more? 
Could he say to felicity, “Come nearer 
to my soul?” 

But hold! change and blight hang upon 
the iseue of an hour, The wife of the bap- 
py man died, misfortune came upon him, 
and before the storm, passed away much 
that was bright. The old oak, shorn of the 
protecting forest, caught the lightning, and 
stood charred and blasted against the sky.— 
The stout heart palsied and the hand with- 
ered at its task. 

Did the fond, beaming eyes of children 
thensmile upon the old man—the father? 
Nay! but with bitterness and reproach, his 
own blood thrust him forth, alone, into the 
world! He went forth, he knew not whith- 
er;not a beggar, but'a venerable old man, 
cursed by the sting that is “sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth.” He was Lear, without 
the memories of a king. And this was not 
among savages, but in a Christian land! 


There are souls rade enough to mock at 
dd age like this. Who can ridicule even 
gry hairs? I cannot. Mendicity nor 
crime could stay in my heart the rise of a 
tender feeling toward one so clad in livery 
for the grave, Old age has my sympathy 





and my alms, wherever I see the silvery sig- 
net on its brow. On earth, save God, | rev- 
erence nothing more. I neversee it, but I 
think of the children who mocked at Elisha, 
and against whom God sent a vengeance, 





HOPE ON—HOPE EVER. 
Though friends may desert, and fortune 
frown upon us, let 
Who ever gained anything by sitting down 
It is true, 


us not despair.— 
and repining over his hard lot? 
that some may thus, for a while, excite sym- 
pathy—but unless they exert themselves to 
rise superior to their misfortunes, that sym- 
pathy will soon degenerate into contempt— 
dart 
mope—we 


than which no earth-barbed were 
worse. We detest a drone or a 
despise him who is ever repining over the 
past, nor stretches forth his hand to gather 
the blessings and enjoyments of the pres- 
ent, and looksinto the future with lack-lus- 
treeyes. They are their own tormentors— 
no worse punishment is needed. 

As for us, God has implanted in our 
heart, that Angel of earth, Hope, and amid 
the darkest conflicts of life, she whispers 
soothingly, “the future holds for thee, gar- 
lands rich and rare—repine not, but go 
forth with a strong and upright heart to 
meet thy fate, however dark it seems; it is 
all for the best. Your reward issure. I 
will desert thee.’ And she has 
kept her word. Dark clouds and angry 
storms ever and anon burst upon us, and 
still hang threatening above, yet her pleas- 
ant voice still urges us on to triumph and to 
bear. 

We possess within ourselves, the germs of 
present and future happiness or misery, just 
which we choose to nourish and call into ex- 


never 


ercise. Every new idea, every generous and 
noble action—every conquest gained over 
ignorance aud vice, possesses charms for a 
rational, thinking mind, which gold cannot 
purchase, nor its myrmidons with tyranni- 
cal arms take away. What though friends 
haye proved false aud deserted us—we care 
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not. We bless the wind that has blown the 
chaff away. 

Turt. we then to the converse of the good, 
the wise and the gifted of all ages, as they 
look down upon us from the shelves of our 
well-filled library. In such company, we 
can cheerfully forget them, and our sorrows 
also. In such company we will grow wiser 
and better too—can we say as much for the 
beau monde? 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate,— 

Stillachieving. still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


THE TRUANT POND. 





A few years since I was a spectator of a 
most novel scene in the Northern part of 
Maine. I wasstopping at the time at the 
house of Dr. Blake in the village of Phillips, 
on the banks of the Sandy River, a branch 
of the Androscoggin, About six miles above 
this village, and a fewrods from Sandy 
River, there was situated a valuable flouring 
millon asmall stream which emptied itself 
into the River, after having expended all its 
energies upon the mill before named. Quite 
unfortunate for the owners of the mill, the 
waters of the stream were insufficient for 
their purpose, for months during the sum- 
mer season. And it was very desirable that 
they should have more power, than was af- 
forded by the unassuming and unnamed 
stream. A half a mile from their mill was a 
very beautiful pond of some sixty or seven- 
ty acres in extent, and in the middle some 
forty or fifty feet deep. This pond was fed 
by a small stream. But though it swallow- 
ed up this tiny tributary, it did not seem to 
increase its proportions, nor was it disposed 
to yield a tribute itself How it preserved 
this unsocial position, it is impossible to 
show; but such, I am assured was the fact. 
Whether its inlet, swollen by rains, or the 
melting of the snow, poured into its bosom 
many times its wonted supply of waters, or 
diminished to the tiny stream, it yielded its 
feeble but ceaseless tribute, it was the same 





with this miserly miniature ‘Lake. Itwa 
always ready to receive, never to give. The 
stream which carried the mill wheneys, t: 
strength was sufficient for the purpose, = 
winding its way through the forests gy, at 
length turned around the base of the bill 
which was the barrier of the waters of»), 
pond, as though it would seck acy iain toi 
with the waves, which were ever dashiny , 
the top of the hill. Some wise-acre boyy, 
possessed of the idea, that water coy) be 
borrowed from this pond to swell the i). 
streain and make the mill a swmmer ag wa) 
as winter laborer. This doubtless sip; 
have been done, had suitable precayriygs 
been taken—and proper locks preparj 
But the nature of the soil was unknow 1, or 
little attended to, and 
persons undertook to make an outlet for thy 
waters above, and train them for the ,jj. 
race. This was but the work of an hoy, 
But the hard pan,which was the basin of ihe 
lake, resting as it did upon a light sandy 
soil, was hardly broken through before the 
waters seemed to rush towards the opening 
and in a few moments began to wash avay 
the light soil which served as a resting 
place and support to the sides of the pod, 
and were absolutely necessary to sustain the 
edges of this mighty pan. As soon as this 
was removed the weight of water woul 
break down the barrier, now made too weak 
to bear up against a force, which it hal re 
sisted for ages and the power becomiy 
stronger every moment, it was soon pe 
ceived that no force could again pen up tit 
waters which madly leaped through ts 
new channel. The cry was given (0 th 
occupying the mill and the houses aja 
and the operators and occupants had bay 
time to escape when the mighty wae 
reached the buildings, which with ali tue 
strength, could not resist for a momeut th 
onward rush of the waves. It not oy 
swept the mill with a dwelling house 
tiguous, but it cut a deep channel, wiet 
the mill and house had stood, and not a sto 
of the cellar nor one of the huge boulies 
on which had rested the mill were ™ 
found. All were swept away into the chit 


some two or tliree 
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sdof the Sandy, and soon its swollen wa- 
ters gave us at the village the assurance, 
that something unusual had taken place 
above us, on the river, The Dr. proposed 
tomea ride up the river, which was at once 
accepted. We had gone but a short dis- 
tance when wrecks of buildings and furni- 
ture was seen covering the singular looking 
river, the waters of which were now nearly 
black with the sediment from the pond, as 
weafterwards discovered; but it sadly puz- 
ged usatthe time. We hurried up to the 
place where the mill had once stood, and 
witnessed here the devastation which the 
waters had wrought. Here we left our team 
and hurried up the stream towards the place 
where the waters, which were now astonish- 
ing us with their power, once lay quietly. — 
They were now nearly exhausted; and were 
much lower than they had been at this 
point, some few moments before. We now 
mw on the banks what we supposed were 
black stones, scattered by hundreds along 
the margin of the now fast narrowing 
«ream. We soon had abundant evidence 
that reiand seeming are not always the 





















Be same. For we came toa place where the 
# 3 water made up into a small creek; it was 
n away . . 

: is very difficult going round it, as in that case, 





Uns 


we mast make our way through the bushes, 









bee which were very thick, and what was worse 
. ais ery wet, We saw with joy that these sup- 
would posed stones were peeping up through the 
, walk ater atsuch convenient distances, that we 





meeived itan easy task to pass over on 
bem. No sooner thought than attempted, 
we supposed by this course we could not 
oly clear the water here, but gain the mar- 
in of the stream inside the world of alders 
hatskirted it. Judge then what was our 
liippointment and chagrin, when stepping 
poo the first stone, we sunk nearly to our 
ees in a black slimy substance which we 
erwards discovered had formed a part of 
he bottom of the lake. Wehad enough of 
ur stepping stones, and could not help 
hinking of the politician, who has his step- 
ing stones to power, many of them like 
shaving but the specious appearance of 










7b tall 
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uljacent, 
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slime, both to him who has sought their aid: 
and to those who afterwards mark his 
stained and blackened appearance. But 
not to moralize, we soon came in sight 
of the mighty channel which an hour or 
two previous had no existence. On one 
side of the chasm we saw trees suspended 
by their roots from above, whose tops hardly 
reached two thirds the way down to the dark 
rolling waves below. The trees thus sus- 
pended were the white birch and the pop- 
lar. The bank on that side, was, as ner as 
wecould judge, seventy-five feet high, on 
the side on which we stood, it was about 
sixty. After contemplating this scene for a 
few moments, filled with emotions its gran- 
deur was calculated to inspire, we were 
seized with the desire to go up into this ba- 
sin, whose side had so wonderfully fallen 
out. It was impossible to pass up the chan- 
nel, for the water was still several feet deep 
and ever and anon, the bank was caving 
from above,and a mighty avalanche of earth 
and trees, and stones were pouring into the 
channel below. The stream here was worn 
some ten or fifteen feet lower than the bot- 
tom of the pond, and a channel had already 
been worn some rods up into the lake, the 
sides of which were caving in, so that it was 
constantly working up farther into the 
great basin, acres of which were even now 
uncovered with water. As we conceived the 
desire to see more of the inside of this hol- 

low, now partially drained, than we could 
see by looking up this channel, we turned 
and took a circuitous route up the hill, until 
we came to what was once ashore. What 
a sight did we now behold! Who can des- 
eribe the scene which was presented before 
us? It is impossible to convey to the mind 
of one who did not witness this sight, any 
adequate idea or cunception of the sublimi- 
ty and grandeur of the scene before us— 
From the bank on which we stood a line of 
ahundred feet would hardly reach to the 
opposite bank, which, but a few hours be- 

fure, was connected with that on which we 


stood; now there wasa broad impassable 


gulf between them. When we considered 








¢ stone, but giving abundant evidence o¢ 





the vast amount of earth so suddenly dis- 
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placed and regarded the agent of this great 
work, we could but think of the insignifi- 
cance of man. How long might he have 
labored here to have compassed what the 
waters have effected in mere pastime. If 
this agent has a power so transcendent,what 
is the power of Him “who holds the waters 
iu the hollow of his hand, who makes the 
clouds his chariot and rides upon the wings 
ofthe wind. Who weighs the mountains in 
scales,and the hillsin a balance.’ An hour’s 
meditation here, could not fail to impress 
man with a sense of his nothingness, and fill 
him with wonder and admiration at the 
greatness of him whose agents are so 
mighty. I have never had an opportunity 
to view this place, after the novelty of the 
scene has faded. But I believe that the 
facts as related above are soberly stated, cer- 
tainly there can be no exaggeration in a case 
so unique, and yet so grand. Q. 





HEALTH. 


_ 


BY D. WELLS RANNEY. 


Waar an important interest does usaLTu 
sustain in social life. Not a friend meets 
friend, but the first inquiry is about health, 
The foundation of beauty—the arbiter of 
our destiny—it controls the enjoyments of 
the human family. A boon as precious as 
that contained in the golden shores of the 
Pacific ; yet its attainment is but idly regard- 
ed. We are intrusted with the keeping of a 
temple “fearfully and wenderfully made.” 
Should ever the “silver cord be loosed, or 
the golden bowl be broken, er the wheel be 
broken at the cistern,” from our violation 
of the laws of our being, we'shall be held 
responsible for such trangression, A rapid 
declension in the life and health of man 
has taken place; for how few there are who 
do not mourn the early dead. Two-thirds 
of the huinan tace have some chronic ail- 
ments which they have inherited, or entailed 
upon themselves. 

Sorefula, iu some of its hydrx forms, taints 





es 
the life-current of the race. Al! the sympe. 
thies which cluster around the huma), hot 
are aroused at the alarming encroachments 
which disease is making upon the hy» ts 
family. The character of disease is chan. 


ed; those of older date and type excite 
nothing of the dread which their more po, 
ern rivals create. Ship fever, cho'era d dye. 
entery—dread triumvirate—have ensyy,, 
ed the globe with their victims, 

have been decimated by their ravaces. ay 
their black wing has hovered aloys 4, 
highways of commerce. The stro) oy , 
trembles at the doubtfal tenure of his ite 
It is evident that long-continued yio}s: 
of the physical laws of our being have wer 
ened the vitality of the race, and to thy 
cause can we trace the premature decay 
the citadel in which we dwell. It woul he 
sacrilege to charge the vast evil and its of 
fects to nature, for nature is kind. Hor of 
forts are always for health—from the ¢ 
ing of the dew-drop on the tiny flow 

the raging of the tempest when the sto 
king is abroad. If man is responsi 


¢,) 


the fearful increase and malignity of 
the clarion of alarm should besounded. 
hardihood of the race depends upon our ef 
forts. Whatis needed? It is not ma 
for their profusion has long been delete: 
We must return to the noble, invizoratin 
customs of the Greeks and Romans We 
must establish the gymnasium and the baths, 
Our fragile and delicate ladies must take 
to the open air, Health must be woorl in 
long rambles on the hill-tops, in equestrian 
journeys, and in the cultivation of flowes, 
whose roseate tints will reflect their hoes on 
the pallid cheeks, The perpetuity of the 
race depends largely upon those who are # 
fill the places of our once hardy mothers 


an 
MQ 


waa 


Out-door plays and pastimes, as the ¢ 
heop, battle door, jumping rope, and skit xg 
and sleigh-riding, in imitation of Northe 
Europe, must become universal. Imm-- 
ate attention should be paid to the salyet 
of ventilation, All public and private roms 
should be well ventilated, for every ais! 
person requires over two hundred thoww 





REST AT TWILIGHT HOUR. THE CONTRAST. 





sina 
cubie inches of pure air every twenty-four 


hours to properly oxydize the blood; while 
in that time is expelled forty thousand cubic 
inches of carbonic acid gas, which is des- 
tractive to life. Bathing, as conducive to 
health, should be religiously performed. The Let this hour thy spirit cheer, 

Yahomedan, who, to fulfil the requirements | Though ag ig i 

of his religion, will bathe in sand when he} Twilight brings each loved one néar, 


cannot find water, ought to be an example to| Rest in thy old arm chair. 


us The skin 1s 194 important were org | Christian, hath temptation sore, 

to the system, and its million of pores need ay Vexed thee with the light, 

daily ablution to perform their health pre-| Hast thou seen on earth the power 
setvitig office, Too much attention has been , Of sin, and wept the sight? 


“4 : actual the neglect of, Rest thee, not a grief deplore, 
paid to the intellectual, to . All above is bright! 


Or sought in innocence to stay 
The fleeting butterfly, 

Rest, while blissfully you may, 
With half-closed angel eye. 


Furrowed man of many a year, 
With thy thin grey bair, 





the physical faculties. Our lunatic asylums Grand Blane, 1852. 
are crowded with those whose pbysical en- | 
erzies were unable to sustain the excitement | 

; 
ofthe intellectual organs. Insane asylums 





: THE CONTRAST. 
area modern necessity. | 


We must vie in the noble athletic games| BY B. W. CHESEBRO. 

which endowed the Greek and the Roman | ‘aches 
with Herevlean strength. If needs be, the} Some years since I became acquainted 
tourney and the joust must be established, ' with two men who were then teaching in 
andthe age of Jron must give place to that Albany County. They were of the same 
of Chivalry, | age, the same condition in life, apparently of 
eee the same mental capacity, avd both had 
For the Miscellany. | fair prospects of being useful in their day 
REST AT TWILIGHT HOUR. ; and generation; but the one had acquired 
pres | the habit, pernicious and debasing to any 
BY M. A. RICE. one, and especially so to a teacher, of spens 


: > aga ding his time, out of school hours, in goss 
Hie thee maiden, to thy bower, 
Dream of truth and love, 
Closing is the “‘sweet blue flower,” 
The stars look out above, 
Rest thee at the twilight hour, 
And its enchantment prove. 





| siping with tavern-haunters; sometimes 
| playing the violin for convivial parties, and 
sometimes in the destructive pleasures of the 
Wine-cup, with no more thought of improv 
| ing his miad, than if he had no such thing 


Manhood, in thy noble prime, 
Rest at set of sun, 
Heavy are the toils of time, 
But this day's work is done. 
Labor is the art sublime, 
Of Nature’; noblemen. 


Mother, with thy infant fair 
Sleeping on thy knee, 

Rest thee, for this quiet hour 
Brings peace for even thee. 

Thou art watchworn, pale with care, 
Yet now let thought be free. 


Blooming child, that all the day 
Hath played where violets lie, 


in his possession, 

He continued to teach, but bad habits 
engendered in our younger days, seldom fail 
to assert their supremacy as years advance; 
jand I will remember the prostrating blows 





| I received from the hands of this drunken 
,Schoolmaster. Presently he would be found 
| by the road-side in a helpless condition, 
jloathed and shunned eyen by theswine 
| that wallowed in the gutter. Debased, dis 
| pirited, and unkindly treated by. the world, 
| one cold winter morning found his mortal 
| remains a stiffened corpse, with a ruim-bot- 
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tle by hisside! The midnight winds had 
howled his funeral dirge, and a Helderbergh 
snow-bank was his mausoleum, Oblivion 
shall soon cover his memory! 

But the other, instead of spending his 
leisure hours idly, was diligently garnering 
up information, His manner of instruction 
was superior; his mind active and constant- 
ly enlarging. He was cheerful, good-na- 
tured, and whole-souled in the school-room, 
ready, able and willing to explain the diffi- 
cult points ina school-boy’s education— 
With a word of commendation, instead of 
a rude blow; his name is associated with 
all that is pleasant and agreeable in my 
youthful days. 

Soon the rich stores of knowledge accu- 
mulated in his hours of leisure, attracted the 
attention of Dr. Beck of Albany, and he 
was chosen Prof. of Mathematics in the Al- 
bany Academy. Here he remained but a 
short time, for the spirit of study did not 
forsake him, and the world was anxious to 
use him. I nextfind him Prof. of Natural 
Sciences in New Jersey College; but the 
same indomitable spirit of study, and perse- 
vering, patient thought, soon called him to a 
higher trust. The U. 8. Government solici- 
ted him to take charge of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington. 





HURL GATE. 


Tue whirlpool at Hurlgate, on Long Is- 
land Sound, has ceased to be a whirlpool 
The rock which caused the whirl of boiling 
waters has been blasted, and the debris of 
it has filled up the yawning gulfs' around 
it. Monsieur Maillefert has done this by in- 
. serting a shaft in some crevice, attaching a 
canister of powder to it to rest on the rock, 
and then discharging the powder by the 
electric spark. The water answered as a 
lever to make the powder act upon the rock. 
The discovery of this principle of blasting 
isa valuable one. We do not know who 
claims to have discovered it, the invention, 
we know, is five years old at least, and was 
used to tear up the concrete shoal in the 
Thames in 1847 or ’48. 





Tempcan’s Macagixe.—This interes; 
and valuable Magazine is published at (j,. 
cinnati, Ohio, and not at Columbus as we 
inadvertently stated in our last. We have 
not seen the number for April, but we doy} 
not it will sustain the character it has “a 
tofore borne. It can be sustained at its }yy 
price, only, by a large list of paying su. 
scribers, It deserves them. 


ing 


Tue Sovrnenn Pastor Macaziyp— 
Willis GC. Clark Editor. Published py 
Strickland & Benjamin, No. 28, Dauphin s, 
Mobile, Ala. This is a very neat and beay. 
tiful Magazine, and so far as we have beey 
able to judge from a cursory examinatioy of 
the third No, very ably conducted. Wij} 
the Publishers please send us back number, 


Crystat Fountars.—This paper come 
tous from Alleghany, Pa., Price $1,50 jy 
advance or $2,00 if not paid within three 
months. We can cheerfully recommend 
this paper to lovers of Temperance, 





We again record our testimony in favor of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A medicine which 
we believe has no rival in Bronchial ditfieu!- 
ties. For colds and coughs we find it a cer- 
tain remedy. We have advertised this med- 
icine for months, because we have believed 
it was whatit professed to be. See adver 
tisement, 





Our friend F. W. Burgess, Gold, Silver 
and Brass Plater, can be relied upon for the 
finest specimens of the various kinds of 
work in his line of business. There is no 
necessity of sending your sash to the east 
for close plating, it can be done as well at 
your door, and transportation saved. Work 
done in old or new style close plating— 
You will find him ready to place any vane 
ty of Door Plate upon your door or hang 
a bell for you in the most approved style— 
Those who will examine specimens of the 
handiwork of our friend at his place of busi 
ness, 42 Woodward Avenue, nearly opposite 
the Post Office, will need no reeommenda: 
tion of ours. 





